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ARTICLE I. 
BIOGRAPHY OF DR. GALL. 


Tue discovery and early history of all principles in science are 
identified, to some extent, with individual life and character. Anda 
full and minute account of the former cannot be given, without 
involving, more or less, the merits of the latter. For as there neces- 
sarily exists a relationship between the agent and the subject, in 
bringing each into public notice, so in recording a history of its 
results, this connection should be duly acknowledged and fairly stated. 
We propose, therefore, to present in this article, a brief history of the 
life of Dr. Gall, with a critical analysis of his character, and some 
few remarks upon his merits, in connection with the nature and 
importance of his discoveries. The facts stated in this biographical 
notice are derived from the most authentic sources. 

Francois Joseph Gall was born in the village of Tiefenbrunn, 
within the district of the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the ninth of 
March, 1758. His father was a merchant by profession, and a man 
of considerable distinction and character for his circumstances, 
Scarcely any information whatever can be gleaned from the writings 
of Gall, or from any other source, respecting the character of his 
mother, or the history of his brothers and sisters. It appears that 
his parents were professors of the Roman Catholic religion, and, for 
some reasons, had intended him for the service of that church. His 
education was therefore early attended to, and his studies directed in 
accordance with his future pursuits. 

In the ninth year of his age, Gall was placed by his parents under 
the care and tuition of an uncle, who was a clergyman, residing at a 
place not far distant, called the Black Forest. Here he remained for 
some years, a diligent and successful scholar. Afterwards, he pro- 
secuted his studies for some time at Baden, then at Brucksal, and 
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also at Strasburgh. As a student, Gall was distinguished more for 
originality and solidity of talent, than for display and brilliancy. As 
a scholar, he was respectable, but excelled most in branches involving 
principles of science and philosophy. He was passionately fond of 
the studies of nature, and frequently resorted intothe country and the 
forests to make observations on butterflies, insects, birds, and other 
tribes of the animal kingdom. This spirit of enquiry and observation 
was undoubtedly the key which opened to him the way to his future 
discoveries. Having arrived at the age of manhood, it was necessary 
for him to make preparations more directly appertaining to his profes- 
sion. Though his parents had intended him for the church, yet his 
natural dispositions were averse to such a course; and having become 
already interested in studies connected with medical science, he was 
led to turn his attention to the healing art. 

Vienna, at this time, contained the most distinguished medical 
school which could be found in the interior part of Europe. Hither 
Gall repaired, while in the twenty-third year of his age. Here he 
enjoyed very superior advantages for obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of his profession; and his future career evidently shows that they 
were neither neglected nor unimproved. After completing his studies 
at the University, Gall entered upon the practice of medicine in Vienna. 
In the year 1796, he commenced giving public lectures on his new 
discoveries respecting the functions of the brain. We will here pre- 
sent a brief account of the manner in which he was led into this 
course of discovery and investigation. 

“From my earliest youth,” says Dr. Gall, “I lived in the bosom 
of my family, composed of several brothers and sisters, and in the 
midst of a great number of companions’ and schoolmates. Each of 
these individuals had some peculiarity, talent, propensity, or faculty, 
which distinguished him from the others. This diversity determined 
our indifference, or our mutual affection and aversion, as well as our 
contempt, our emulation, and our connections. In childhood, we are 
rarely liable to be led astray by prejudice; we take things as they are. 
Among our number, we soon formed a judgment who was virtuous or 
inclined to vice, modest or arrogant, frank or deceitful, a truth-teller 
or a liar, peaceable or quarrelsome, benevolent, good or bad, &c. 
Some were distinguished for the beauty of their penmanship; some 
by their facility in calculation; others by their aptitude to acquire 
history, philosophy, or languages. One shone in composition by the 
elegance of his periods; another had always a dry, harsh style ; 
another reasoned closely, and expressed himself with force. A large 
number manifested a talent or a taste for subjects not within our 
assigned course. Some carved, and drew well; some devoted their 
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leisure to painting, or to the cultivation of a small garden, while their 
comrades were engaged in noisy sports ; others enjoyed roaming the 
woods, hunting, seeking birds’ nests, collecting flowers, insects, or 
shells. ‘Thus each one distinguished himself by his proper charac- 
teristic; and I ne¥er knew an instance, when one who had been a 
cheating and faithless companion one year, became a true and faithful 
friend the next.”’* 

Gall had observed that those scholars with whom he found the 
greatest difficulty in competing in verbal memory, were distinguished 
for large prominent eyes. He made very extensive observations on 
this point, and was finally led to suspect that there must be some 
necessary connection between memory for words and the size and 
projection of the eye. ‘In following out, by observations, the prin- 
ciple which accident had thus suggested, he for some time encoun- 
tered difficulties of the greatest magnitude. Hitherto, he had been 
altogether ignorant of the opinions of physiologists, touching the 
brain, and of the metaphysicians, respecting the mental faculties, and 
had simply observed nature. When, however, he began to enlarge 
his knowledge of books, he found the most extraordinary conflict of 
opinions prevailing; and this, for the moment, made him hesitate 
about the correctness of his own observations. He found that the 
moral sentiments had, by an almost general consent, been consigned 
to the thoracic and abdominal viscera; and that, while Pythagoras, 
Plato, Galen, Haller, and some other physiologists, placed the sentient 
soul, or intellectual faculties, in the brain, Aristotle placed it in the 
heart, Van Helmont in the stomach, Des Cartes and his followers in 
the pineal gland, and Drelincourt and others in the cerebellum. 

‘« He observed, also, that a great number of philosophers and phy- 
siologists asserted, that all men are born with equal mental faculties ; 
and that the differences observable among them are owing either to 
education, or to accidental circumstances in which they are placed. 
But being convinced, by facts, that there is a natural and constitutional 
diversity of talents and dispositions, he encountered, in books, a still 
greater obstacle to his success in determining the external signs of 
the mental powers. He found that, instead of faculties for languages, 
drawing, distinguishing places, music, and mechanical arts, corre- 
sponding to the different talents which he had observed in his school- 
fellows, the metaphysicians spoke only of general powers, such as 
perception, conception, memory, imagination, and judgment; and 
when he endeavoured to discover external signs in the head, corre- 
sponding to these general faculties, or to determine the correctness of 


* Introduction to the “ Anatomie &c, du Cerveau.” 
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the physiological doctrines regarding the seat of the mind, as taught 
by the authors already mentioned, he found perplexities without end, 
and difficulties insurmountable. 

‘Dr. Gall, therefore, abandoning every theory and preconceived 
opinion, gave himself up entirely to the observation of nature. Being 
physician to a lunatic asylum at Vienna, he had opportunities, of 
which he availed himself, of making observations on the insane. He 
visited prisons, and resorted to schools; he was introduced to the 
courts of princes, to colleges, and the seats of justice; and whenever 
he heard of an individual distinguished in any particular way, either 
by remarkable endowment or deficiency, he observed and studied the 
development of his head. In this manner, by an almost imperceptible 
induction, he conceived himself warranted in believing that particular 
mental powers are indicated by particular configurations of the head. 

“* The successive steps by which Dr. Gall proceeded in his disco- 
veries, are particularly deserving attention. He did not, as many 
have imagined, first dissect the brain, and pretend by that means to 
have discovered the seats of the mental powers; neither did he, as 
others have conceived, first map out the skull into various compart- 
ments, and assign a faculty to each, according as his imagination led 
him to conceive the place appropriate to the power. On the contrary, 
he first observed a concomitance between particular talents and dis- 
positions, and particular forms of the head; he next ascertained, by 
removal of the skull, that the figure and size of the brain are indicated 
by these external forms; and it was only after these facts were deter- 
mined, that the brain was minutely dissected, and light thrown on its 
structure.’”* ' 

It was thus not until after more than twenty years of observations, 
and with the best facilities for making researches, that Gall first 
ventured to present his peculiar views to the public. He had, during 
most of this time, extensive practice as a physician at Vienna—ranked 
high as a man of science—associated with the first men of the place 
and the nation, and was connected with several public institutions. 
His lectures were continued from 1796 to 1802, and were attended 
by audiences the most intelligent and respectable. Many distin- 
guished strangers, as well as some of the foreign ambassadors at the 
court of Vienna, encouraged him in his labours privately, and honoured 
him with their attendance publicly. Prince Metternich was a pupil 
of Dr. Gall, and afterwards renewed his acquaintanceship with him in 
Paris, during his residence there as ambassador to Napoleon. Con- 


* From the Biography of Gall, by the editor of his works on the Functions of 
the Brain. 
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siderable interest was now created on the subject. Several scientific 
gentlemen, who had heard his lectures, published reports of them in 
different periodicals and works. Some, through ignorance and preju- 
dice, opposed his discoveries. It was represented to the emperor, 
that Gall’s views were injurious to good morals and dangerous to 
religion. This opposition arose from two sources. First, from the 
influence of Dr. Stifft, then physician to the emperor, and president 
of the medical faculty. It is stated on good authority, that Dr. S. 
was a man of no talent as a physician, but a great politician and 
intriguer. The second source of opposition arose from the over- 
whelming influence of an ignorant, bigoted, and corrupted clergy. 

Accordingly, an edict was issued, on the ninth of January, 1802, 
jby the Austrian government, prohibiting all private lectures, unless a 
special permission was obtained from the public authorities. Dr. 
Gall presented to the officers of government a very able remonstrance 
in defence of his views, and in favour of public lectures on the same ; 
but it was all in vain, and the efforts of his friends in his behalf were 
equally unavailing. Gall, finding that all prospect of communicating 
and defending publicly his new discoveries, in Austria, was cut off, 
determined to seek a country whose government was more liberal and 
tolerant. He had now passed the meridian of life—(being in the 
forty-fifth year of his age)—had spent the best of his days at Vienna, 
and there hoped in peace to live, labour, and die; but TRUTH was 
dearer to him than ease, pleasure, wealth, or honour. Few can con- 
ceive the immense sacrifice which he must have made in giving up 
an extensive professional business and public confidence, in breaking 
away from the society of all his acquaintances and relatives, and leaving 
what had then become more valuable, in his estimation, than all the 
rest, the greater portion of his craniological specimens, which he had 
been more than thirty years in collecting. . 

On the 6th of March, 1805, Dr. Gall left Vienna, accompanied by 
Dr. Spurzheim, who had now been with him nearly five years. 
They first visited Berlin, and afterwards continued their tour—repeat- 
ing their lectures and anatomical demonstrations in more than thirty 
towns of Germany, Prussia, Holland, and Switzerland—until they 
arrived at Paris, in the month of November, 1808. In these travels, 
says Gall, “‘I experienced every where the most flattering reception. 
Sovereigns, ministers, philosophers, legislators, artists, seconded my 
design on all occasions, augmenting my collection, and furnishing me 
every where with new observations. The circumstances were too 
favourable to permit me to resist the invitations which came to me 
from most of the universities. This journey afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of studying the organisation of a great number of men of 
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eminent talents, and of others extremely limited, and I had the advan- 
tage of observing the difference between them. I gathered innu: 
merable facts in the schools and in the great establishments of educa- 
tion, in the asylums for orphans and foundlings, in the insane hospitals, 
in the houses of correction, in prisons, in judicial courts, and even in 
places of execution; the multiplied researches on suicides, idiots, and 
madmen, have contributed greatly to correct and confirm my opinions.” 

It was during this tour, that Gall made his celebrated visit to the 
prison of Berlin, and to the fortress of Spandeau. Here the practical 
application of the new doctrine was put to a searching test. The 
interest excited by the novelty of the scene, was not greater than the 
astonishment produced by the results of the process. On the 17th 
of April, 1805, Gall visited the prison of Berlin, in company with the 
directing commissaries, the superior officers of the establishment, the 
inquisitors of the criminal deputation, the counsellors, assessors, 
medical inspectors, &c. &c. In their presence, he examined over 
two hundred prisoners, picked out and arranged into separate classes, 
those convicted of murder, robbery, theft, &c.; and stated many 
things remarkably correct concerning their previous history and 
character, as well as respecting the particular kind and degree of 
crime for which they then were imprisoned. His visit at the fortress 
of Spandeau was no less interesting. Here he examined over four 
hundred convicts, and was equally successful in detecting their 
crimes, and delineating their characters. Reports of these visits were 
published at the time in several periodicals, and created no little sen- 
sation in various parts of” Europe. 

Frem November, 1807, Gall made Paris his permanent residence. 
In the months of November and December, Gall, assisted by Spurz- 
heim, delivered his first course-of lectures in that city. ‘‘ His asser- 
tions,” says Chevenix, in the Foreign Quarterly Review, ‘ were 
supported by~-a numerous collection of skulls, casts, heads, &c.; and 
by a multiplicity of anatomical and physiological facts. Great, 
indeed, was the ardour excited among the Parisians, by the presence 
of the men who, as they supposed, could tell their fortunes by their 
heads. Every one wanted to get a peep at them; every one was 
anxious to give them a dinner or a supper; and the writer of this 
article actually saw a list on which an eager candidate was delighted 
to inseribe himself for a breakfast, distant only three months and a 
half; at which breakfast he sat a wondering guest.” 

In 1808, Gall and Spurzheim presented a joint memoir on the 
anatomy of the brain to the French Institute. A committee was 
appointed to report on the same, with Cuvier at its head. The 
French nation, at this time, was sore on the subject of quackery, and 
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were suspicious of foreign innovations. The influence of the first 
consul, Napoleon, was now almost omnipotent over the Parisians, 
and he had signified his decided disapprobation of the new views of 
the German doctors. The report of Cuvier before the institute was 
unfavourable to the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim, though it is 
stated that he was fully convinced of the truth of their discoveries, 
and acknowledged it in private. But such was the influence of 
Napoleon’s opposition, and other leading men, as well as the unsettled 
state of the French government, and its relations to other nations, that 
phrenology made very slow progress in Paris. 

In 1809, Gall and Spurzheim commenced publishing their mag- 
nificent work, entitled “ 7'he Anatomy and Physiology of the Ner- 
vous System in general, and of the Brain in particular; with 
Observations upon the possibility of ascertaining several Intellectual 
and Moral Dispositions of Man and Animals, by the Configuration 
of their Heads.” Four volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 100 plates. 
Price 1000 francs. 

This great work was continued, by their joint exertions, to the 
completion of two and a half volumes, and was ultimately finished by 
Gall in 1819. In the mean time, he delivered several courses of 
lectures, which were attended by respectable audiences, composed 
mostly of medical students, and literary and scientific men. Spurz- 
heim left Paris, 1813, for Great Britain; and ever after that period, 
they prosecuted their researches separately. 

The two following accounts, describing the person, circumstances, 
habits, &c., of Dr. Gall, will be read with interest by all, but more 
especially by those already interested in phrenological science. In 
the year 1826, there appeared in the Birmingham Journal the follow- 
ing communication, from a correspondent who was then on a visit in 
France. 

“I found Dr. Gall to be a man of middle stature, of an outline well- 
proportioned ; he was thin and rather pallid, and possessed a capacious 
head and chest. The peculiar brilliancy of his penetrating eye left an 
indelible impression. His countenance was remarkable—his features 
strongly marked, and rather large, yet devoid of coarseness. The 
general impression that a first glance was calculated to convey, would 
be, that he was a man of originality and depth of mind, possessing 
much urbanity, with some Self-esteem and inflexibility of design. 

** After presenting my letters of introduction to him, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, he showed me into a room, the walls of which were 
covered with bird-cages, and the floor with dogs, cats, &c. Observing 
that I was surprised at the number of his companions, he remarked, 
‘All you Englishmen take me for a bird-catcher; I am sure you feel 
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surprised that I am not somewhat differently made to any of you, and 
that I should employ my time in talking to birds. Birds, sir, differ in 
their dispositions like men; and, if they were but of more consequence, 
the peculiarity of their characters would have been as well delineated. 
Do you think,’ says he, turning his eyes to two beautiful dogs at his 
feet, which were endeavouring to gain his attention—‘do you think 
that these little pets possess pride and vanity like man?’ *‘ Yes,’ I 
said; ‘I have observed their vanity frequently.’ ‘We will call both 
feelings into action,’ said he ; he then caressed the whelp, and took it 
into his arms; ‘mark his mother’s offended pride,’ said he, as she 
was walking quietly across the chamber to her mat; ‘do you think 
she will come, if I call her?’ ‘Oh yes,’ I answered. ‘No, not at 
all.’ He made the attempt, but she heeded not the hand she had so 
earnestly endeavoured to lick the moment before. ‘She will not 
speak to me to-day,’ said the doctor. 

‘He then described to me the peculiarity of many of his birds, and 
I was astonished to find that he seemed familiar also with their dis- 
positions (if I may be allowed the word). ‘Do you think a man’s 
time would be wasted thus in England? You are a wealthy and a 
powerful nation, and as long as the equilibrium exists between the 
two, so shall you remain; but this never has, nor cannot, exist 
beyond a certain period. Such is your industry, stimulated by the 
love of gain, that your whole life is spun out before you are aware 
the wheel is turning; and so highly do you value commerce, that it 
stands in place of self-knowledge, and an acquaintance with nature 
and her immense laboratory.’ 

“TI was delighted with this conversation; he seemed to me to take 
a wider view in the contemplation of man than any other person with 
whom I had ever conversed. During breakfast, he frequently fed the 
little suitors, who approached as near as their iron bars would admit. 
* You see they all know me,’ said he, ‘and will feed from my hand, 
except this blackbird, which must gain his morsel by stealth before he 
eats it; we will retire a moment, and in our absence he will take the 
bread.” On our return, we found he had secreted it in a corner of his 
cage. I mention these, otherwise uninteresting, anecdotes, to show 
how much Dr. Gall had studied the peculiarity of the smaller animals. 

“* After breakfast, he showed me his extensive collection; and thus 
ended my first visit to the greatest moral philosopher that Europe has 
produced ; to a man, than whom few were ever more ridiculed, and 
few ever pursued their bent more determinately, despite its effects ; to 
a man, who alone effected more change in mental philosophy than 
perhaps any predecessor; to a man, who suffered more persecution, 
and yet possessed more philanthropy, than most philosophers.” 
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The other communication is from the pen of Dr. Elliotson, formerly 
professor in the University of London. Says Dr. E.—*I have seen 
Dr. Gall—seen much of him, and had repeated conversations with 
him on phrenological points, and on the history of his discoveries. 
He lectures in Paris, to a class above one hundred, at the Athenée 
Royale. His course consists of sixty or seventy lectures, and he 
spends several days in dissecting. When at the end of the hour, he 
asks whether he shall proceed? the audience applaud violently, and 
he often continues two, and upwards of three hours. Dr. Gall ranks 
high in Paris; he is physician to ten ambassadors—has great practice 
—is considered a savant—and bears himself, and lives handsomely, 
like a gentleman. 

‘* Gall’s head is magnificent; and his countenance, dress, and man- 
ners, with the depth, continuousness, liberality, and simplicity of his 
remarks, show you that you are in company with a profound philoso- 
pher—a perfect gentleman—and a most kind-hearted friend. He is 
perfectly free from affectation or quackery; pursues truth only, 
regardless of all consequences; and has sought it at an immense 
expense, and free from all interested motives. He knows the 
importance and reality of his discoveries; and though perfectly 
modest and simple, forms the just estimate of himself that posterity 
will form, and feels secure of immortality. 1 advised him to write 
some popular work, but he objected; said he had written for the 
studious only—for those who desired to understand the subject tho- 
roughly ; that he had composed a work for posterity, and must leave 
to others the occupation of writing for loungers. It was delighful to 
see the good old man every day sitting on his sofa, or sitting up in 
bed (for he was ill at the time), surrounded by his friends, all listening 
to him, while he spoke knowledge in the most amiable manner, 
attending to every question, and allowing some more voluble, though 
not less admiring than the rest, to interrupt him, patiently resuming 
his arguments when they had finished. He is incessantly meditating 
and observing; telling them that much remains yet to be done, and 
mentions points upon which he wishes them to make observations, for 
the purpose of solving various difficulties.” 

The person of Dr. Gall was well-proportioned ; in stature, he was 
five feet two inches, with a large chest and strong muscles; his step 
was firm, and his look vivid and penetrating. ~ His features, though 
not handsome, possessed a mild and pleasing expression. He 
acquired no mean reputation as a physician, as well as a writer and 
philosopher; and, independent of the respect shown him by all 
parties, he realised from his profession a handsome fortune. His 
skill as a physician may be inferred from the following fact. ‘In 
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the year 1820, a gold medal was presented to him, executed by 
M. Barre, an eminent artist in Paris, by order of Count Potosky, 3 
rich Polish nobleman, who took this method of expressing his deep 
gratitude to Dr. Gall, who had cured him of an old and dangerous 
malady, for which he had in vain consulted the best medical men in 
Paris. On one side of the medal is the head of Dr. Gall, an admirable 
likeness ; and on the other is Esculapius, standing at the bed-side of 
the patient, chasing away with one hand the birds of darkness, and 
crushing a frog, the symbol of ignorance, under his right foot. 
Behind Esculapius is an altar, with a skull placed upon it, to denote 
the particular kind of study to which Dr. Gall was devoted.” 

In March, 1828, at the close of one of his lectures, Dr. Gall was 
seized with a paralytic attack, from which he never perfectly reco- 
vered, and which ultimately carried him off, the 22d of August, 1828, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. His remains were followed to 
the grave by an immense concourse of friends and admirers, five of 
whom pronounced discourses over his grave, as is the custom in 
France on such occasions. A gentleman in Paris, who was not a 
phrenologist, writing about this time on various topics to Dr. A. 
Combe, of Edinburgh, expresses himself as follows :—* You will, I 
am sure, be more affected by the death of Dr. Gall, than by any 
political event. In truth, it is an immense loss to science. What- 
ever opinion we may form of the system of that illustrious man, it 
must be acknowledged that he has made an immense stride in the 
sciences of medicine and of man. You must have been satisfied with 
the homage paid to his memory by the side of his grave, by whatever 
distinguished men Paris possesses.” Dr. Fossati, in his funeral dis- 
course, has the following touching paragraph :—*‘* What an irreparable 
blank do I perceive in the scientific world by the death of one man!— 
a blank which will long be felt by all the friends of science and of 
sound philosephy. But what a man have we lost! what a genius 
was his! what a happy organisation nature had given him! Yes! 
Dr. Gall was one of those privileged individuals whom the Creator 
sends upon the earth at the interval of ages, to teach us how far 
human intelligence can reach !” 

It remains now for us to enter into a more critical analysis of the 
mental powers of Dr. Gall; in doing which, we propose to apply 
phrenological principles. And there is reason to believe that the 
results of such an application will not be less interesting to the reader, 
than honourable to the genius of the distinguished discoverer of the 
true science of mind. 

The head of Dr. Gall was large, measuring, above the eyebrows 
and at the top of the ears, twenty-two inches and two lines in circum- 
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ference ; and fourteen inches and nine lines from the root of the nose 
to the occiput. The several regions of his brain were generally well- 
developed, though some organs were considerable larger and more 
active than others. The organs of Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, and Destructiveness, were all 
well developed. He always showed great fondness for children and 
pets, as well as sympathy for helpless and dependent objects gene- 
rally. And while he was never distinguished for ardour of attach- 
ment, and enthusiasm of feeling, yet the friendships of few were 
stronger, more sincere and constant. He was possessed of no ordi- 
nary share of energy and foreeof character, which strikingly marked 
his whole career of discovery, in overcoming the greatest obstacles, 
and encountering the most bitter opposition. Still, notwithstanding 
the consciousness of his mental superiority, and the certain conviction 
of the truth of his doctrines, he was rarely, if ever, known to exhibit 
an improper or wrong manifestation of the faculties of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness to his opponents, or to any others with whom he 
had intercourse, amid the various scenes and changes through which 
he was called to pass. It is believed that very few can be found in 
the annals of history who have displayed, under like circumstances, 
greater liberality of feeling and magnanimity of mind. 

The organs of Secretiveness and Cautiousness were rather large. 
His whole life was characterised by great prudence, caution, and fore- 
thought. He evidently saw, in the early part of his career, the true 
nature and vast importance of his discoveries, and therefore proceeded, 
step by step, with the greatest care and deliberation. In several 
attempts to deceive him by false reports, and impose upon him by 
improper subjects for examination, he showed no ordinary degree of 
shrewdness and sagacity. But while he was acute and penetrating, 
he was frank and honest; and was too conscious of his intellectual 
strength, and the justness of his cause, ever to resort to cunning or 
fraud for obtaining his ends. 

The organs of Self-esteem and Firmness were very large, and 
formed conspicuous traits in his character. Few persons ever 
possessed more real self-respect, and a greater love of independence, 
than Gall. We will here quote a striking passage from his remarks 
on the former faculty, in which he has given a remarkably correct 
delineation of himself. ‘There are certain men,” says he, “ with 
minds sufficiently strong, who are so deeply impressed with a sense 
of their own value, and so independent withal, that they know how 
to repel every external influence which tends to subject them. As 
far as practicable, they choose the freest countries to live in, and 
devote themselves to an employment that renders them independent, 
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and exempts them from the caprices and favour of the great. That 
domination over their inferiors, which becomes slavery under an 
absolute master, would be insupportable to them. The honours and 
distinctions that are withheld from merit, while they are lavished on 
insignificant men, are but humiliations in their eyes. If they prosper, 
it is only by their own exertions; like the oak, they are sustained by 
their own efforts; and it is to their own resources that they would be 
indebted for all they possess.” But notwithstanding Gall’s large 
organ of Self-esteem, he had too much good sense, and too well- 
balanced a mind, to render him insolent and overbearing. It was 
undoubtedly, in part, the influence of this faculty in creating a due 
sense of respect and estimation for himself, according to real merit, 
that supported him in the prosecution of his arduous and discouraging 
labours. But perhaps he was equally, if not more, indebted to Firm- 
ness for the success of his researches. For without that constancy, or 
rather obstinacy, with which he pursued the same ideas, the same 
observations, and the same investigations, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have carried his new science to the point where he 
left it. 

The faculty of Approbativeness was extremely weak, and had 
comparatively little or no influence on his character. He was as 
indifferent to the praise and approbation of men, as he was to their 
blame and censure. He laboured, disinterestedly, for the good of 
science—for the love of truth, and under the full conviction that his 
views would triumph in the end, over all error, prejudice, and oppo- 
sition. ‘* We could recall,” say some of his associates, “‘ a thousand 
anecdotes to prove that his vanity was not very susceptible. How 
many times have we seen him laugh at the squibs of the little journals, 
and unaffectedly despise the gross abuse which they heaped upon him. 
Let us cite one fact, which will answer for many others. When Gall 
was at Berlin, the celebrated poet Kotzebue profited by the occasion, 
in learning of him the technical terms of his science, and such ideas 
and principles as he could best turn into ridicule. He composed a 
very ludicrous play, called Craniomania, which was immediately 
performed at the theatre; Gall attended the representation, and 
laughed as heartily as any of them.” 

The organs of the perceptive faculties, as a class, were only fairly 
or ordinarily developed. Individuality was probably the strongest of 
these, though this was far from constituting a marked trait in his 
character. He was led to make observations, and study nature, 
rather from a desire to understand principles, than to know facts. 
The faculty of Locality was decidedly weak. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could recognise or remember localities. 
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While a boy, he frequently got lost, and was never fond of the study 
of geography; as a physician, he often forgot the residences of his 
patients, and never took pleasure in traveling, for the sake of merely 
seeing places. The faculty of Language was fair. Gall understood 
several different languages, and could converse in them with ease and 
fluency, yet was not verbose, and always had great antipathy to all 
questions about mere words, grammatical discussions, compila- 
tions, &c. His memory of words, names, persons, and things, 
generally was poor; but for principles, relations, and analogies, it 
was good. His love of Order was very weak. It is said that his 
house and office presented, generally, a complete scene of disorder 
and confusion. His perception of Colour was also extremely weak. 
He was frequently deceived upon this point, and had to rely princi- 
pally on the judgment of others. He had scarce any taste for music, 
or the fine arts; was very deficient in the science of numbers, and 
was comparatively destitute of taste or talent for mathematics, 
geometry, architecture, mechanics, &c. &c. 

The organ of Wit was well developed. Few could more clearly 
discern and better appreciate the witty and ludicrous than Gall. And 
though he never resorted to the weapons of wit, ridicule, and sar- 
casm, in answering the cavils and objections of his opponents, yet his 
reviews and controversial writings display a keenness of satire, and a 
shrewdness of remark, that can rarely be found. The weapons which 
he used were not pointed with the shafts of prejudice, envy, and 
malignity. ‘They emanated rather from the honesty, the nobleness, 
and the magnanimity of a mind which relies in self-defence solely on 
the inherent power of truth, and the intrinsic goodness of its cause. 

The organs of Imitation and Ideality were rather moderate. It is 
related that he was somewhat fond of representations, exhibitions, &c., 
and had considerable ability himself to copy, to imitate, and to act 
out; but this was by no means a leading trait in his character. And 
as for poetry, or the productions of Ideality, he had but little taste or 
genius. His manner of living was far removed from outward display 
and show; his habits were simple and plain; and the style of his 
writings, though not flowery or highly polished, yet indicate good 
taste and judgment. 

But the superiority of Gall over most men, arose from the great 
size and activity of reflective intellect. His portrait evidently shows 
that this region of the head was very prominent. He manifested 
these faculties in early youth, by a spirit of eager and constant enquiry 
to understand principles—to know the why, the wherefore, and the 
reason of things, &c. It was a strong desire of this kind which so 
forcibly excited and urged on his perceptive powers to make obser- 
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vations, and to collect facts. And had not his mind been early, 
thoroughly, and correctly disciplined in the processes of observation, 
analysis, and induction, it might have been as purely abstract and 
speculative in its productions as that of Kant, or any other metaphy- 
sician. We may here notice the powerful influence which early 
mental habits may have in the direction and formation of character. 

The organs of Comparison and Causality were both very large; 
though his writings, perhaps, indicate a larger development of the 
former than of the latter. There is probably no study that requires 
the more constant exercise of the faculty of Comparison, than that of 
phrenology. The student can scarcely proceed a step in observing 
and studying its facts or principles without employing it. He must 
first discover the relations of agreement and disagreement between the 
objects of his examination, and then search for affinities, comparisons, 
and similes, between the relations of other objects or principles. The 
discovery and early advancement of the science were necessarily 
almost one continued process of comparison of organisation with 
faculties ; and of the faculties of man with those of other animals. 
And no one could have been better adapted to such labours than Gall ; 
and it is needless to say, that no one since has ever made even an 
approximation to the extent and amount of his researches. 

The portrait of Gall indicates a fair development of the coronal 
region, though not so great a predominance of the organs of this 
region, as those of some other portions of the head. ‘The sentiment 
of Benevolence was probably the strongest. Dr. Fossati, in his dis- 
course over the grave of Gall, was led to make the following remarks: 
“T have not yet alluded to the qualities of his heart—to the deep 
sentiment of justice, and the warmth and constancy of benevolence, 
by which he was distinguished. Time does not permit me to dwell 
on these qualities; but artists, young physicians, and many unfor- 
tunate persons of every condition, now testify by their tears the loss 
of a benefactor; and they do not expect soon to meet with another 
man who will lavish kindness with less ostentation, and greater readi- 
ness, good nature, and simplicity. These cannot sufficiently deplore 
his death; but they will make way for a moment to those rich 
patients, to princes, to the representatives of kings, whom his art 
restored to health, and allow them to bear witness before posterity 
how often Dr. Gall came to implore their aid in solacing and assisting 
unfortunate but deserving men of talent, whom his own means were 
inadequate to relieve. Let these personages tell us, too, whether 
Gall ever solicited their protection for himself, or if he did not always 
beg it for others! And you, also, relatives and friends, who have 
lived with him in the intimacy of domestic life, add°your voice to 
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mine, and say if he ever refused his help to a suffering being?”” The 
latter part of the paragraph refers to a charge brought against Gall by 
his enemies for being selfish in pecuniary matters. But there is 
reason to believe that there was more of falsehood than truth in the 
accusation. 

The views of Gall respecting God and religion, were no less philo- 
sophical than original. ‘Every where,” says he, “and in all times, 
man, pressed by the feeling of dependence by which he is completely 
surrounded, is forced to recognise at every instant the limits of his 
power, and to avow to himself that his fate is in the hands of a 
Superior Power. Hence the unanimous consent of all people to 
adore a Supreme Being; hence the ever-felt necessity of recurring to 
Him, of honouring Him, and rendering homage to His superiority.” 
Thus Gall recognised God like a philosopher. He was indignant 
only against the abuses that men practised upon the credulity of the 
people ; against those who make of religion a refinement of power, 
of ignorance, of slavery, and corruption. He was indignant against 
the persecutions which sectarians of different faith carry on against 
their fellow-men, in the name of God and religion. He was indignant 
against all these abuses, because he loved the human race, and desired 
its happiness. 

We shall now close this article by presenting some statements 
respecting the merits of Gall as a discoverer and a philosopher. It 
has been our object thus far, in giving the history of his life and the 
analysis of his character, to state only matters of fact. While, on the 
one hand, self-respect and regard to duty, growing out of the relations 
which man sustains to his fellow-men and to his Creator, forbid that 
we should, either through ignorance or prejudice, mete out praise to 
any one beyond the measure of true merit and desert; on the other 
hand, truth and justice imperiously demand that the claims of real 
merit and worth should be duly acknowledged and correctly stated. 
Though there is good reason to believe, that in no sphere whatever 
are the prineiples of justice oftener and more flagrantly violated than 
in this. 

The influence of ignorance and prejudice, of envy and pride, of 
bigotry and dogmatism, are almost omnipotent; and have been 
repeatedly arrayed in all their magnitude against some of the most 
splendid discoveries ever made, as well as against the greatest bene- 
factors of the world. The principal agents concerned in these disco- 
veries have suffered all manner of obloquy and reproach—have been 
branded, while living, with epithets the most abusive and opprobrious 
—and have gone to their graves comparatively unknown and unre- 
warded, leaving it for posterity to vindicate their claims, and do 
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justice to their names. The treatment to Dr. Gall, and the reception 
of his- doctrines, have not differed materially, in spirit and character, 
from the history of the discoveries of Gallileo and Jenner, of Harvey 
and Newton. We might enter into a particular statement of facts, in 
confirmation of this remark, but our present design and limits will not 
permit such a digression. 

The following testimonials will show what have been the opinions 
of some, at least, respecting the character and merits of Gall, who 
personally knew him; and of others who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature, and ean appreciate the importance, of his discoveries. 
The first is from M. Hufeland, one of the most scientific men that 
Germany has produced for the last century. His opinion of Gall and 
his discoveries is as follows :—* It is with great pleasure, and much 
interest, that I have heard this estimable man himself expound his 
new doctrine. I am fully convinced that he ought to be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the eighteenth century, and 
that his doctrine should be considered as forming one of the boldest 
and most important steps in the study of the kingdom of nature. 

“One must see and hear him, to learn to appreciate a man com- 
pletely exempt from prejudices, from charlatanism, from deception, 
and from metaphysical reveries. Gifted with a rare spirit of observa- 
tion, with great penetration, and a sound judgment—identified, as it 
were, with nature—become her confidant from a constant intercourse 
with her—he has collected, in the kingdom of organised beings, a 
multitude of signs of phenomena, which nobody had remarked till 
now, or which had been only superficially observed. He has com- 
bined them in an ingenious manner—has discovered the relations 
which establish analogy between them—has learned their significa- 
tion—has drawn consequences and established truths, which are so 
much the more valuable, that, being based on experience, they 
emanate from nature herseif. He ascribes his discoveries solely to 
the circumstance of his having given himself up ingeniously and with- 
out reserve to the study of nature—following her in all her gradations, 
from the simplest results of her productive power to the most perfect. 
Tt is an error, therefore, to give this doctrine the name of a system, 
and to judge of it as such. True naturalists are not men to form 
systems. Their observations would not be sufficiently accurate, if 
they were prompted by a systematic theory, and realities would not 
square with the various limits of their notions. Hence the doctrine 
of Gall is not, and cannot be, any thing except a combination of 
instructive natural phenomena, of which a part consists at present 
only of fragments, and of which he makes known the immediate con- 
sequences.”’ 
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Dr. Roget, in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” speaking of the dis- 
covery of Harvey on the circulation of the blood, has the following 
remarks :—* On its being made known to the world, it met with the 
most violent opposition ; and so inveterate were the prejudices of the 
public, that the practice of Harvey was considerably diminished in 
consequence of his discovery. It was remarked, that no physician 
who had passed the age of forty would admit the truth of a doctrine 
so much at variance with all the systems in which he had been 
educated. Envious of his growing reputation, many of his cotempo- 
raries had recourse to all kinds of sophistry, with the view of detract- 
ing from his merit. They at first vehemently contested the truth of 
the doctrine ; but afterwards, when forced to admit it by the decisive 
evidence adduced in its support, they changed their ground of attack, 
and alleged that the merit of the discovery did not belong to Harvey, 
the circulation having been known even to the ancients. But vain 
were all the efforts of envy and detraction to lessen that fame which 
will command the admiration of all future ages.” Nearly all these 
facts (though penned by an anti-phrenologist) are equally true in 
relation to Gall. Some ingenious writers, after opposing Gall’s 
doctrines with the greatest hostility, and with all the sophistry and 
arguments which they could command, have attempted to arrest from 
him the claims of discovery; and maintain that they belong to other 
philosophers. It has been asserted in the Edinburgh Review, as 
well as elsewhere, that Gall borrowed much of his knowledge from 
Reil and Loder, two celebrated German anatomists. But it so hap- 
pened, that the authors of these statements were not aware of the 
opinions which these very anatomists had previously expressed on 
this subject. In the sixth volume of Dr. Gall’s large work on the 
‘Functions of the Brain,” &c., at page 303, the following extracts 
are given from a publication by Professor. Bischoff, who was well 
acquainted with Reil and Loder. ‘The worthy Reil,”’ says Pro- 
fessor Bischoff, ‘who, as a profound anatomist and a judicious 
physiologist, stands in no need of my commendation, has declared, 
in rising above all the littleness of egotism, ‘that he had found more 
in the dissections of the brain performed by Dr. Gall, than he had 
conceived it possible for a man to discover in his whole lifetime !’ ’’ 

** Loder,” continues Professor Bischoff, ‘who certainly does not 
yield the palm to any living anatomist, has expressed the following 
opinion of the discoveries of Gall, in a letter to my excellent friend, 
Professor Hufeland. ‘Now that Gall has been at Halle, and that I 
have had an opportunity not only of being present at his lectures, but 
of dissecting along with him, sometimes alone, and sometimes in the 
presence of Reil, and several other of my acquaintances, nine human 
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brains, and fourteen brains of animals, I consider myself to be 
qualified, and to have a right, to give an opinion regarding his 
doctrine. ‘The discoveries of Gall in the anatomy of the brain are of 
the highest importance; and many of them possess such a degree of 
evidence, that I cannot conceive how any one with good eyes can 
mistake them.’ After enumerating several discoveries respecting the 
interior structure of this organ, Loder continues— These alone would 
be sufficient to render the name of Gall immortal; they are the most 
important which have been made in anatomy, since the discovery of 
the system of the absorbent vessels. ‘The unfolding of the brain is an 
excellent thing. What have we not to expect from it, as well as to 
the ulterior discoveries to which it opens the way? I am ashamed 
and angry with myself for having, like the rest, during thirty years, 
sliced down hundreds of brains, as we cut a cheese, and for having 
missed secing the forest on account of the great number of trees 
which it contained. But it serves no purpose to distress one’s self, 
and to be ashamed. ‘The better way is to lend an ear to truth, and 
to learn what we do not know. I acknowledge with Reil, that I have 
found in Dr. Gall more than I believed it possible for a man to discover 
in his lifetime.’ ” 

The two following testimonials are from individuals who com- 
menced their investigations on phrenology with the strongest preja- 
dices, but probably now understand the science, in all its bearings, 
better than any other two men living. ‘They are therefore competent 
judges of the merits of Gall. 

Dr. Vimont, a distinguished French anatomist, commenced his 
labours with the express purpose of refuting the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim. After immense exertions, he was obliged to declare 
himself a phrenologist, by means of the very facts which he had 
collected to subvert the science. It is stated that he had two thousand 
facts, more than twelve hundred skulls, sawn open, wax casts of fifty 
brains, and three hundred designs, drawn out with the greatest 
acenracy. He worked indefatigably during six years, and expended 
upwards of twelve thousand francs in procuring his specimens. Dr. 
Vimont, in his large work on Comparative Phrenology, after speaking 
of the works of Gall, expresses his opinion of him thus:—I saw 
that I had made acquaintance with a man removed above his fellow- 
men; one of those whom envy is always eager to thrust aside from 
the position to which they are called by their genius, and against 
whom she employs the weapons of cowardice and hypocrisy. The 
great qualities which seemed to me to render Gall conspicuous, were 
extensive cerebral capacity, great penetration good sense, and varied 
acquirements. The indifference which I at first had entertained 
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for his writings, was soon converted into a feeling of profound 
veneration.” 

Mr. George Combe, in his “* System of Phrenology,” page 625, 
pays the following just tribute of respect to the memory of Dr. Gall. 
** The discoveries of the revolution of the globe, and the circulation 
of the blood, were splendid displays of genius, interesting and bene- 
ficial to mankind ; but their results, compared with the consequences 
which must inevitably follow Dr. Gall’s discovery of the functions of 
the brain, (embracing, as it does, the true theory of the animal, moral, 
and intellectual constitution of man,) sink into relative insignificance. 
Looking forward to the time when the real and ultimate effects of Dr. 
Gall’s discovery shall be fully recognised, I cannot entertain a doubt 
that posterity will manifest as eager a desire to render honour to his 
memory, as his cotemporaries have shown to treat him with indignity 
and contempt. Like many other benefactors of mankind, he has died 
without his merits being acknowledged, or his discoveries rewarded 
by the ‘great in literature and science’ of his own age; but he 
possessed the consciousness of having presented to the world one of 
the most valuable discoveries that ever graced the annals of philo- 
sophy, and enjoyed the delight of having opened up to mankind a 
career of improvement, physical, moral, and intellectual, to which the 
boldest imagination can at present prescribe no limits. This appears 
to be the reward which Providence assigns to men eminently gifted 
with intellectual superiority ; and we may presume that it is wisely 
suited to their nature. A great duty remains for posterity to perform 
to the memory of Dr. Gall.” 





ARTICLE Il. 


PHRENOLOGY AND DIVINE TRUTH. 


BY H. T. JUDSON, M. D., NEW YORK. 


Tue relation which exists between phrenology and revelation is a 
very interesting one, and one which has not yet received all that 
attentive consideration which its importance demands. It is desirable, 
we think, that each should hold its proper relative place in our regard, 
and that we should not expect the one to disclose such truths as pro- 
perly belong to the other. Phrenology is not the Gospel, nor does it 
pretend to be. All that is incumbent on its defenders is, to show that 
it does not contradict the Scriptures, and is not in opposition with the 
best interests of mankind. It does not reveal the nature of mind 
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itself, nor pretend to decide upon its existence separate from matter. 
We know that the brain and the mind are connected during this life, 
and phrenology no more leads to materialism than any other system 
of philosophy which admits this connection. 

Phrenology wisely leaves our enquiries respecting immortality, and 
our future destiny, to be answered by a knowledge of a different kind, 
derived altogether from higher sources, even from the writings of holy 
men of old, inspired by the spirit of truth. Thus the Gospel comes in 
and dispels every doubt; for by it life and immortality are brought to 
light. A pérson may believe in phrenology, and disbelieve in revela- 
tion, just as one may receive any other system of mental philosophy, 
and still be a skeptic; or, on the contrary, he may be persuaded of the 
truth of phrenology,.and at the same time, cordially, the doctrine of 
Scripture. All we wish to contend for on this point, is that there is 
no logical discrepancy between believing in the Bible and believing in 
phrenology. ‘The present writer fully and firmly believes in both; 
and during study and observation, for nearly twenty years, has seen 
nothing to alter or lessen his faith in either. 

Admit, in the first place, that phrenology unfolds the true constitu- 
tion of the human mind, and then, in addition, receive all that the 
Scriptures teach respecting sin, redemption, forgiveness, regeneration, 
influence of the Holy Spirit, eternal life, and evangelical obedience, 
and you will have the highest and noblest exhibition of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator in the formation of man, and in providing 
for all his wants as an animal, moral, and intellectual being. Now, 
no mere system of philosophy will reveal all this, and phrenology 
comes short in common with the rest. Hence the need of Divine 
Revelation ; and blessed is he who is not offended in it. Phrenology 
is, in our opinion, matter of human research, resulting in science ; the 
Gospel is a revelation from Gop of the most momentous and interest- 
ing truth, worthy of all acceptation. 

Some philosophers have said that “man is a spirit.”” We think 
this is going too far; and that of the Almighty alone—that great and 
all-pervading spirit—can this be truly predicated. ‘ God is a spirit,” 
is the sublime announcement of his being and character, made by 
Him who came into the world to make known the nature and perfec- 
tions of the Eternal. But we are ready and willing to allow that 
there “is a spirit in man,” which, by the will of its Author, is incor- 
ruptible and immortal. Phrenology by no means asserts that mind is 
composed of matter, or that it cannot exist and act independent of 
matter, but merely that in this present life it is manifested only 
through the organs of the faculties in the brain. It does not compel 
us to deny its existence as a separate entity, or to question the 
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immortality brought to light in the Gospel. Phrenologists of sound 
reasoning powers are as sincere believers in the truth of Christianity 
as any other class of philosophers. Phrenology, therefore, does not 
lead to materialism, nor will it conduct its votaries to any thing but 
truth. 

We believe that the brain is a congeries of organs, each of which 
organs is subservient to a particular function of the mind, and we 
regard this discovery as one of great value, and destined eventually to 
have great influence on education, legal study, medicine, and the 
general welfare of the human race; we at the same time are free to 
acknowledge that our understanding of the mind is imperfect, and in 
all probability it will always remain so, more or less, but we claim 
that phrenology has shed not a little light over the mental and moral 
constitution of man, and unfolded to him the true principles of his 
being. And this is high praise, and sufficient to immortalise the 
names of its discoverers—Gatt and Spurzuem. When we reflect 
upon the capacity of the mind—when we remember its wide range 
of noble thoughts and pure feelings—when we anticipate its future 
destiny in the realisation of its aspiring hopes, we cannot but value 
highly the inestimable benefits which these gifted individuals have 
bestowed on their species, in revealing the mental constitution. Here 
is the region of truth, but all around us is a wide and stormy ocean; 
the region of false and deceptive appearances, where floating clouds 
indicate apparently the position of new countries, but while they 
delude the mariner with the hope of discoveries, they involve him in 
endless adventures from which it is difficult for him to escape, and 
which never lead him to the possession of truth and certainty. 

Having showed that phrenology does not stand opposed to the 
Scripture doctrine of immortality, we shall offer a few remarks upon 
the objection of fatalism, which is sometimes brought against our 
science. Here we might content ourselves with saying, that neither 
phrenology, nor any other system of philosophy, throws any very 
clear light over the disputed question of the freedom of the will. All 
“we know, is that every effect is determined by some cause, and the 
cause of volition is motive acting on the will. The will follows the 
strongest motive, and thus presents us with an opportunity to urge the 
most powerful arguments upon the intellect, when we would modify 
or change the feelings or conduct. Is this fatalism? For example, 
if a person injures another, Combativeness and Destructiveness would 
prompt to revenge; but by reminding the sufferer of the excellence of 
Benevolence and the dictates of conscience, we might persuade him 
to forgive, and in this manner the superior sentiments would have the 
supremacy. So far phrenology could go; but the Gospel, by referring 
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the injured person to the precepts and example of the Saviour, would 
present still higher and more powerful motives, and therefore more 
effectual ; yet it is evident that the will is, in either method, moved 
and directed by motives of some kind presented to the understanding. 
This is the sum of all we know on this subject, and the warm dispu- 
tations of philosophers and theologians cannot advance our knowledge 
to any practical advantage. 

Men have been influenced on this point by their feelings, rather 
than by their reason; and it is not wonderful that contention respect- 
ing free-will, grace, predestination, and kindred topics, should have 
been more ardent than their real importance warrants. We aim at 
keeping this article free from any taint of sectarianism, and therefore 
shall enter no further into the controversy; but be content with 
observing that, although we may believe, as phrenologists, in the 
freedom of the mind in moral subjects, yet there may be a question 
whether this freedom extends to spiritual and holy things. This dis- 
tinction, perhaps, has not been sufficiently attended to by those who 
have contended either for or against free agency. Practically, phreno- 
logy teaches us to give our moral power the aseendency, and to 
subdue and regulate our lower propensities. It is useless to deny that 
we possess inclinations which sometimes entice us to evil, as all expe- 
rience proves their existence. Phrenology professes to be established 
on facts, and boldly asks her opponents to refute her positions by 
showing that what she thus claims as facts are not facts, or to nullify 
her arguments by proving that she draws illogical inferences from 
those facts. This is surely not an unreasonable demand. 

Are we to be told, at this period in the history of physiology, that 
there is no dependence of mind on matter? A single example will 
suffice to illustrate a principle,-and we select one from M. Richerand, 
who, by-the-by, is not favourable to our science. ‘A woman, about 
fifty years of-age, had an extensive carious affection of the skull; the 
left parietal bone was destroyed, in the greatest part of its extent, and 
left uncovered a pretty considerable portion of the dura-mater, or 
membrane covering the brain. Nothing was easier than to ascertain 
the existence of a complete correspondence between the motions of 
the brain and the beats of the pulse. I wiped off the sanious matter 
which covered the dura-mater, and I at the same time questioned the 
patient on her situation; as she felt no pain from the compression of 
the cerebral mass, I pressed down lightly the pledget of lint, and on 
a sudden the patient, who was answering my questions rationally, 
stopped in the midst of a sentence; but she went on breathing, and 
her pulse continued to beat. I withdrew the pledget, she said 
nothing; I asked her if she remembered my question? she said not. 
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Seeing the experiment was without pain or danger, I repeated it three 
times, and thrice I suspended all feeling and all intellect.” So much 
for Richerand. ‘The brain presides over the animal motions so far as 
those motions depend on volition, and is also essential in its integrity 
to the regular activity of the intellectual and moral faculties, while the 
mind and body form one person, We see no danger in this admission 
to the interests of morality or religion, but think that phrenology har- 
monises in many respects with the precepts of Christianity, in incul- 
cating forbearance, justice, kindness, charity, and other virtues. Let 
us endeavour to discover and to cultivate truth of every kind, and we 
need not fear that there will result any conflict between natural know- 
ledge and Divine Revelation. 

In order to show that our views are not singular, and unsupported 
by the authority of other phrenologists, as well as for the justice and 
truth of the observations, we extract a few paragraphs from the 
‘Constitution of Man.” “The relation between Scripture and 
phrenology,”’ says Mr. Combe, “ appears to me to be the following: 

‘The communications of the Bible may be divided into two great 
classes—the one relating to matter which the human intellect could 
never by its own powers have discovered, and the other consisting of 
descriptions of beings existing in this world, and of rules of duty to 
be observed by those beings, which appear to me to be subjected to 
the examination of every ordinary understanding. To the former 
class belong the character and offices of Jesus Christ; while in the 
latter are comprehended human nature itself, such as it now exists, 
and all moral and religious duties which bear relation to human 
happiness in this world.” 

“The Calvinist, Arminian, and Unitarian, entertain views widely 
different regarding the character and offices of Jesus Christ. The 
doctrine of the natural law and phrenology can throw no light what- 
ever on the subject, and therefore it would be a mere waste of words 
to mix up a discussion of the one with a treatise of the other; and 
this observation is equally applicable to every announcement in the 
Bible regarding matters which are not permanent portions of ordinary 
nature.” 

“The Bible, however, contains numerous descriptions of human 
character, and numerous rules for the guidance of human conduct; all 
of which may be compared with the constitution of the mind as it is 
revealed to us by observation, and with the inference which may be 
drawn from that constitution concerning its most becoming and most 
advantageous mode of action. The result of this comparison appears 
to me to establish the harmony between phrenology and Scripture.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


PHRENOLOGY SUPPORTED BY SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


It is very evident, from many notices of phrenology in books and 
periodicals, as well as from frequent observations made both publicly 
and privately, that there are large numbers in the community who are 
entirely unacquainted with the present state of the science, and the 
character of its advocates. And this remark includes not only the 
ignorant and unlettered, but applies with equal force to many who are 
deservedly distinguished for their talents and attainments in the higher 
walks of life. In most cases, there may be some reasonable apology 
for want of knowledge on this subject, but there can be no valid 
reason for exposing this ignorance in a manner which neither real 
self-respect or regard to truth can approve, nor true wisdom and 
philosophy sanction. We hope the time is nearly past in our country, 
when this science is to be condemned, without the least show of argu- 
ment or knowledge on the subject; or when its advocates are to be 
branded as quacks and unscientific men. Such unqualified assertions, 
and groundless charges, reflect no credit on the integrity or intelli- 
gence of their authors. 

That our readers may know something about the standing and 
character of the’ advocates of phrenology in Great Britain, we are 
induced to present the following facts. At the meeting of the British 
Association, last year, for the advancement of science, large numbers 
of phrenologists were present, as members of that body. This asso- 
ciation meets annually, and comprises -the most scientific men in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is divided into several sections, in 
each of which committees are appointed to make reports on the state 
and prospects of. the various departments of science. During the 
sitting of this society at Newcastle, 1838, a public meeting was called 
by the phrenologists present, and arrangements were made for form- 
ing a phrenological association, which should meet at the same time 
and place with the British Association. These explanations are 
deemed necessary, in order that the reader may understand some 
statements and allusions made in the following extract from the 58th 
number of the British Phrenological Journal. 


The claims of phrenology to be ranked amongst the sciences were 
discussed in a notice of Mr. Noble’s work, in the last volume of this 
journal, and were shown to be valid. The proposal to form an asso- 
ciation exclusively for the advancement of this science, has induced 
us now to give a finishing blow to an old objection, still frequently 
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brought against phrenology, but which it would be well for the oppo- 
nents of the system to cease adducing in the present day; because, 
being no longer true, it must often recoil upon him who urges it 
against the phrenologists. ‘This is the false assertion, that few or no 
persons of ability, or of any scientific reputation, lend countenance to 
the phrenological doctrines. ‘There was a time when the assertion 
might have been made with truth in this country, Twenty years 
ago, scarcely a dozen names of passable repute could have been 
drawn from the list of British phrenologists. Perhaps Leach and 
Parry were amongst those best known at that time; but even then 
several other persons had commenced their phrenological studies, 
who have since risen to eminence. The objection has now quite 
ceased to be true, and never was a valid reason for rejection. But 
ideas will still linger among the less informed, (both the novices and 
those whose increasing age causes them to drop into arrear in their 
knowledge,) long after they have been given up by more intelligent 
persons ; and accordingly, scores, perhaps hundreds, still successfully 
reiterate this assertion as the readiest means of getting the subject dis- 
missed in contempt from the minds of others, whose want of correct 
information upon it thus renders them the blind dupes of confident 
defamers. 

Phrenologists may now boldly meet the objection by a counter 
statement; and if the contempt of phrenology, formerly shown by 
scientific men, deterred other persons from attending to the subject, 
the respect evinced by several of them at the present day should have 
the effect of recommending it to attention. Ina recent number of this 
journal, we quoted the Monthly Magazine, which roundly asserted, 
that “not a single man of sterling genius, not a single literary or 
scientific person of real eminence, has deigned to become a promoter 
of phrenology ; nay, amongst the thousands of so-called phrenologists, 
scarcely a dozen of them could cut a respectable figure in any assembly 
of third-rate talent.’’ In the present number we have quoted the 
admission of an opponent (Dr. Roget), probably more competent to 
speak on this matter than is an anonymous tale-writer in a magazine, 
to the effect that ‘“‘ many men of eminent talents and extensive know- 
ledge” have avowed their belief in phrenology. These must have 
place amongst the “ so-called phrenologists ;” and to admit or to deny 
the fact of men of talent being found amongst phrenologists, would 
thus seem to depend pretty much upon the information and veracity 
of the writer. But what is to be the test of “real eminence” in 
science or literature? Or of respectability of figure, sufficient for an 
‘assembly of third-rate talent?”” Before proceeding to suggest some 
tests applicable to Englishmen, amongst whom we do not altogether 
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relish the invidious duty of choosing a jury of respectables, we shall 
copy a dozen names from the list of members of the Phrenological 
Society of Paris, as published on its institution, in the year 1831 :— 


Anprat, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 

Bionpeav, Dean of the Faculty of Law of Paris. 

Broussais, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine, and First Physician of 
the Val-de-Grace. 

C.oauet, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, Surgeon to the 
Hospital of Saint Louis. 

Comre, Professor of Philosophy in the Athenzum. 

Davrp, Sculptor, Member of the Institute. 

Juuuten, Editor of the Revue Encyclopédique. 

Lacoste, King’s Counsel. 

Lenosue, Head of the department of Public Instruction. 

Ponce et, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris. 

Royer, First Secretary at the Jardin des Plantes. 

Sanson, Surgeon to the Hétel Dieu. 


Here, in one phrenological society, during its first year, were the 
full dozen of persons surely respectable enough for “an assembly of 
third-rate talent ;’’ and we have some notion that amongst these twelve 
there are included more than “a single literary or scientific person of 
real eminence.” If not, we must enquire what test our magazine- 
writer would apply by way of discovering the presence of “real 
eminence” or “ third-rate talent?”” And now for the tests at home. 
Are the professorships in British Universities to be esteemed as any 
evidence of ability or knowledge, in the persons filling them? The 
following names may be adduced as examples made apparent by this 
test -— 

Dr. Etiorson, Professor of Medicine, London. 

Dr. Grecory, Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow. 

Dr. Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow. 

Dr. Nicnot, Professor of Astronomy, Glasgow. 

Rav. Davin Wess, Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 

Ma. Wueartstone, Professor of Natural Philosophy. London. 

Is the holding of similar appointments in Ireland to be taken as a 
test? The following names may then be added :— 


Dr. Evanson, Professor of Medicine, R. College of Surgeons. 
Dr. Jacos, Professor of Anatomy, R. College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Lutoyp, Professor of Natural Philosophy, Dublin. 

Mr. Lonerte.p, Professor of Political Economy, Dublin. 

Dr. Maunse.t, Professor of Midwifery, R. College of Surgeons. 
Dr. Montcomery, Professor of Midwifery, College of Physicians. 


Are we to seek amongst the Fellows of the Royal Societies of 
London or Edinburgh, for persons supposed to be competent to pass 
muster with other scientific men? We again name half a dozen in 
example of this test :— 
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Mr. Binnon Bioop, F. R.S. E. Da. Pararick Newt, F. R.S. E. 
Dr. W.. T. Eowarps, F. R. 8. L. Dra. D. B. Rem, F.R.S. E. 
Sir G. 8. Mackenzie, F.R.S.L.&E. Mr. H. T. M. Wirnam, F.R.S. E. 


‘Are we to seek amongst the fellows of other chartered and scientufic 
societies in England, for men likely to *‘ cut a respectable figure in 
any assembly of third-rate talent?” If so, add the following names 
to those given above :— \ 

Mr. Joun Bunnie, F. G. 8. Capt. Maconocuie, F’. G. 8. 
Dr. T. J. M. Forster, F. L. 8S. Ma. W. a Trevetyan, F. G. 8. 
Ma. Wiuiam Horton, F.G.S. Ma, H. C. Watson, F. L. S. 

Are members of the Royal Irish Academy held of any weight in 
the question? Then add the following :— 

Dr. James ARMSTRONG. Mr. Ricaarp Carmicnae. 
Mr. W. W. Campse.i. Proressor Harrison. 
Mr. Anprew CARMICHAEL. Dr. Henry Mars. 

Is the authorship of approved works, more particularly those con- 
nected with the medical or political philosophy of mind, any test of 
ability and fitness to judge the merits of a science of mind, founded 
on organisation? The following half dozen writers may be named :— 
Dr. E. Bartow, author of Essays in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. 
Mr. W. A. F. Browne, author of Lectures on Insanity. 

Mr. R. Cospen, author of the Treatises by a ‘‘ Manchester Manufacturer.” 
Sir W. C. Extis, author of the Treatise on Insanity. 


Mr. C. Macraren, editor of the Scotsman. 
Da. W. Weir, lately co-editor of the Glasgow Medical Journal. 


If we may also refer to the editors of esteemed medical periodicals, 
or other able journals, countenancing phrenology, then we cite the 
editors of the following :— 

The Analyst. The Lancet. 
The Brit, oe For. Med. Review. The Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. The Naturalist. 

And whilst alluding to editorial personages, we shall give the names 
of the six gentlemen who, at different times, conducted the former 
series of the Phrenological Journal, before it came into the hands of 
its present proprietor. For ability and general information, they will 
not sink in a comparison with any other of our half dozens :— 

Dr. Anprew Comet. Dr. Ricaarp Poote. 


Mar. Georce Compe. Mr. WituiaM Scorr. 
Mr. Rosert Cox. Mr. James Simpson. 


Our ambition rises as we write, and though the first intention was 
that of giving only a dozen names, the enumeration beyond has 
already quadrupled the first dozen, and, could space be conveniently 
allowed, we should be tempted to quadruple these forty-eight. If we 
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have omitted the names of many able phrenologists in Britain and 
elsewhere (indeed, as phrenologists, more able than some of those 
who are included), or of men eminent in other departments of know- 
ledge who countenance phrenology, it has been occasioned by the 
impossibility of naming all, and by the limitation into groups of half a 
dozen each, according to the several tests proposed. 

Whilst we are thus excluding several very able phrenologists, we 
have still no hesitation in saying, that the preceding forty-eight names 
belong to persons, who, taken together, are as respectable for intel- 
lectual ability and general information, as would be any forty-eight 
selected chemists, geologists, botanists, zoologists, or cultivators of 
other sciences respectively. ‘Try the phrenologists on other subjects 
than mere phrenology ; and also try the chemists, the geologists, the 
botanists, the zoologists, on other subjects than mere chemistry, 
geology, botany, or zoology (as the case may be), and we are widely 
mistaken if the phrenologists would not be found at least the compeers 
of the latter. It may be said that these are not all of them persons 
particularly devoted to the study of phrenology. This would be 
true; but let one dozen devoted phrenologists be selected from the 
forty-eight, and subjected to the same ordeal with one dozen of the 
chemists, &c., and the result would be still more in favour of the 
phrenologists. But, notwithstanding this willingness to submit the 
supporters of phrenology to any equal test in comparison with others, 
we must still maintain that the proper estimate for scientific men, is 
the ability and success with which they pursue their own especial 
studies. It would be as ridiculous—nay, it would truly be more 
ridiculous—to measure the abilities of a phrenologist by his know- 
ledge of chemistry, as to estimate the talents of a chemist by his 
phrenological information. 

Before concluding these remarks, we shall yet resort to one other 
test, afforded by the last meeting of the British Association, as giving 
very conclusive proof that other scientific men do look on the phreno- 
logists as proper associates for themselves in their scientific investiga- 
tions. ‘That the proposed phrenological association, mentioned in 
the preceding article, should have been commenced exclusively by 
members of the British Association for the advancement of science, 
is in itself something very like evidence that phrenology is zealously 
supported by persons evincing a considerable interest in other scien- 
tific studies; because the British Association has hitherto shunned 
the subject of phrenology, and has thus repelled rather than attracted 
phrenologists, who must have joined the association from other 
motives than the love of this department of science. But mere 
membership of that association is so much a matter of course to those 
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desiring it, that it cannot be looked upon as any indication of the 
individual members being received as fit associates of their co-members. 
Yet, when we find the phrenological members sitting on the com- 
mittees, or filling higher offices in the management of the sectional 
(which is the scientific) business of the association, it must be regarded 
as indisputable evidence that they have claims to respect on other 
grounds than those of their phrenological acquirements ; that they are 
not phrenologists alone (which, in our eyes, is their highest qualifica- 
tion), but are also the fellows of other scientific men in their own 
several departments. In looking over the list of office-bearers in the 
Sections, published in the Atheneum, we recognised the names of 
several persons publicly known as phrenologists, and also those of 
some others who express favourable opinions of the science in private 
society. ‘The latter we shall not enumerate, lest it should be unplea- 
sant to the parties; but the names of the sixteen following gentlemen 
have been before the public on other occasions than the present, as 
those of persons favourable to phrenology; and some of whom are 
well known to be particularly devoted to the study of that science. 

Mr. J. Buppxe, Vice-President of Section C. 

Mr. W. Careitt, Secretary of Section F. 

Mr. B. Donkin, Vice-President of Section G. 

Mr. J. Fire, Vice-President of Section E. 

Mr. T. M. Greennow, Secretary of Section E, 

Proressor Grecory, Committee of Section B. 

Mr. J. I. Hawkins, Committee of Section G. 

Mr. W. Hutton, Committee of Section C. 

Mr. W. Morrison, Committee of Section E. 

Dr. P. Newt, Committee of Section D. 

Proressor Nicnot, Committee of Section A. 

Dr. D. B. Rew, Committee of Section B. 

Mr. W. C. Trevetyan, Secretary of Section C. 

Mr. H. C. Watson, Committee of Section D. 


Proressor WuHeEatsTone, Committee of Section A. 
Mr. H. T. M. Wirnam, Committee of Section C. 


As there are seven sections, the average of publicly avowed phreno- 
logists exceeds two on each committee. Were we to add others, 
whom we know to be favourable to the doctrines, but whose names 
we have not seen publicly connected with them, the average would 
exceed three on each. It is to be borne in mind, however, that such 
a test is highly disadvantageous to phrenologists, because, whilst 
there is no section for phrenological science, its cultivators can be 
received only on the score of their other attainments; and this, as 
before remarked, is a very trying test for scientific men who usually 
achieve eminence by devoting their attention to some single depart- 
ment almost exclusively. Accordingly, none of the sixteen persons 
named in this list are at the summit in the respective departments in 
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which they are placed, because they are not so exclusive in their 
studies. Were we to single out the acknowledged head of any other 
science, in general attainments and philosophical character of mind he 
would not excel our indisputably first phrenologist—Mr. GrorcE 
Comse. 

Let it be remembered, that we are very far from upholding the 
ability and respectability of all phrenologists ‘so-called.”” Phreno- 
logy having become popular, and being (in the eyes of the ignorant) 
a sort of mysterious fortune-telling, lots of disreputable charlatans 
make use of it for their own purposes of gulling others ; and probably 
three-fourths of the public (but self-elected) teachers of phrenology 
are persons who would be shunned, not by men of science only, but 
by every man of respectability and gentlemanly feeling. The cause 
of this lies with the public, who encourage them by offering a pre- 
mium to empiricism and knavery. It is the same in politics, in 
medicine, and in religion; only that the recognised bodies of states- 
men, of physicians, and of clergy or ministers of sects, throw the 
quacks more into the background. 





ARTICLE IV. 


CASE OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 
J To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 

it,— 

I have been informed by Dr. Estes, of- this place, that he has, in 
his correspondence with you, mentioned a case of mental derange- 
ment, the history of which felt under my observation in conducting 
the defence of a suit at law, and that you think it is of sufficient 
importance to-merit a place in your Journal. In accordance with the 
doctor’s request, I will give you a brief history of the case. The 
persons from whose testimony the facts were gathered, are resident 
citizens of the county of Noxubie, Miss. ‘The attending physician, 
Dr. Caleb Greenwood, is a gentleman of intelligence, and experience 
in his profession. It is much to be regretted, however, that his 
enquiries in the case in question were made with an eye single to_his 
own profession, and that his acquaintance with phrenology was not 
sufficient to induce him to invoke its aid in ascertaining the nature 
and tracing the progress of the disease; nor to watch over the mani- 
festations of the disease with a viéw of throwing light upon the 
science. Aided by an acquaintance with phrenology, with his intelli- 
gence and nicely discriminating powers of mind, the doctor could 
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have given to the world one of the most beautiful illustrations of the 
truth of the science which has ever been published. The other 
witnesses examined were plain people, of high moral excellence. 

The person diseased was a negro boy, about nineteen years of age. 
He had from birth been the property of the family of Calloways, in 
Noxubie county. Upon the death of the father of the family, it 
became necessary for his adminstrator to sell the boy. Francis 
Calloway, son and administrator of the deceased, accordingly sold 
him at public auction, on the 6th of January, 1837, and, to enhance 
his price, warranted him to. be sound in mind and body. Abner 
Calloway, also a son of the deceased, became the purchaser, The 
suit spoken of was instituted by the administrator to recover the pur- 
chase money. ‘The sole defence set up, was that at the time of the 
sale the boy was not sound in mind. 

Mrs. Harber, (formerly Miss Calloway,) a daughter of the deceased, 
testified that she had known the boy from his birth, he had grown up 
to manhood in her father’s family ; from a child he had manifested an 
excellent disposition—had always been humble, obedient, submissive 
—had never been known to be impudent or insolent to any of the 
family—and had been uniformly kind and benevolent to his fellow- 
servants ; that for the first time which had come to her knowledge, he 
broke through his good conduct about ten days before the day of sale. 
At that time he became quarrelsome and turbulent among the negroes 
on the farm, whipped the women and boys, and was disposed to fight 
on every occasion. Mrs. Harber found it necessary to interfere; she 
told the boy that if he did not desist, she would have him punished 
as soon as Mr. Harber returned home. Upon this, he used insolent 
and threatening language towards her. ‘The witness stated that she 
was astonished at his conduct; that she attributed it, however, at the 
time to the influence of sudden passion, but after his subsequent dis- 
ease and death, she had no doubt that the fatal malady had then made 
its first aggression. Several other witnesses were then examined, 
whose names I do not recollect. They concurred with Mrs. Harber 
in the character which she gave the boy. They knew nothing more 
than what took place on the day of sale. ‘The boy on that day 
seemed to be sound in every respect; but after he was bid off, he 
sprang from the block on which he had been placed, exclaiming that 
he was as big as Jesus Christ, and behaved otherwise in an unusual 
manner. The witnesses were surprised that the boy should so far 
depart from his accustomed humility and decorum; none of them, 
however, thought at the time of attributing it to a diseased affection 
of the mind; but after the boy was taken with his subsequent derange- 
ment, they believed that he must on that day have been under the 
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influence of disease. The remaining part of the boy’s history was 
given by Dr. Greenwood, Mrs. Harber, and two other witnesses, 
whose names I do not recollect. ‘Ten or twelve days after the sale, 
the boy left his work, came home with his hands clasped behind his 
head and neck, and complained of pain in the back part of his head. 
He was sent to Dr. Greenwood, who then happened to be in the 
neighbourhood. Bleeding gave the boy relief, and the doctor sent 
him home without examining into the nature of his disease. About 
two weeks after this, the doctor, who lived at a distance of ten miles, 
was called on to attend him. Upon examination, he found that the 
boy was labouring under sub-acute inflammation of the posterior por- 
tion of the brain, attended with constant priapism. Some days after 
this, the boy was seized with a similar passion for fighting to that 
spoken of by Mrs. Harber. It differed from it, however, in violence 
and duration. He became excessively rude and troublesome among 
the other negroes, fighting every one who gave him the slightest pro- 
vocation ; whipped the women, and beat the young negroes cruelly. 
His owner, incensed at his conduct, punished him severely. His 
passion for fighting instead of being subdued by punishment, dethroned 
reason, took under its control the reins of the propensities, and drove 
furiously onward, until all were lost in an ungovernable desire to kill 
every person who came into his presence—without regard to age, 
colour, or sex. A desire to kill continued to be his ruling passion up 
to the hour of his death, which happened about ten weeks from the 
time first spoken of by Mrs. Harber. Dr. Greenwood informed me 
that at every visit which he made to the boy after he first discovered 
his disease to be inflammation of the brain, the boy was labouring 
under priapism. In a post-mortem examination, Dr. Greenwood 
found a quantity of water infused upon the brain, and a portion of the 
brain highly inflamed. ‘The doctor used a drawing of Spurzheim’s 
head, mapped off into phrenological divisions for the purpose of 
pointing out to me the parts affected. He pointed to Amativeness as 
being the most highly inflamed, next to Combativeness, and lastly to 
Destructiveness. Amativeness was the seat of the disease, as was 
evinced by the presence of the pain in that region of the brain, and 
by constant priapism. His passion for fighting appeared when Com- 
bativeness was invaded, and his desire to kill indicated that Destruc- 
tiveness was also inflamed. 

This case at the same time furnishes undoubted evidence of the 
truth of phrenology, and sets forth the science as furnishing the best 
means of tracing the progress of mental disease. 

Respectfully, &c., 


Ricuarp Evans. 
Columbus, Miss., Sept. 1839. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 
BY A. DEAN, ESQ., ALBANY, N. ¥. 


The value of science, to the great mass of mankind, is derived from 
the practical applications of which its truths are susceptible. The 
learner may acquire it for its own sake, and receive the rewards of 
his toil in the pleasures that await the action and the acquisitions of 
his intellect. But God has not rested the progress of the race upon 
the simple desire of the mind for knowledge. He has also bestowed 
strong incentives, the effect of which is to render truths, apparently 
the most abstruse, available for the most common purposes. He has 
not left the astronomer satisfied with comprehending the movements 
of the universe, and the machinery of the heavens, until he could 
bring that knowledge to earth, and give to human history an unfailing 
chronology, and open to industry and enterprise a path-way over the 
depths of the ocean. He has not left the investigator of that subtle, 
but powerful agent of nature, electricity, to repose in quiet upon a 
mere knowledge of its properties, until he could turn that knowledge 
to useful purposes, and protect, by a simple rod, from its destructive 
action, all the delights that centre in his home. 

The time has arrived when mind, equally with matter, presents its 
claims for consideration, not alone with the view of being studied in 
itself, but also in reference to its practical bearings. Among the most 
prominent of these is insanity, or mental alienation ; including as well 
idiocy and imbecility, as the more active forms of mania. This sub- 
ject is acquiring additional importance in proportion to the advance 
of civilisation. The disease is, with very few exceptions, wholly 
confined to civilised nations. The causes that possess the most 
efficiency in its production, are found the most active where man has 
made great advancement. Its prevalence, as well as that of all ner- 
vous diseases, in this country, is alarming. The proportion of insane 
in the United States has been set down as one in eight hundred. In 
some of the New England states, as one to two hundred and fifty. 
The entire number of the insane in the United States has been com- 
puted at fifty thousand. 

There are many causes of a moral nature that are peculiarly opera- 
tive in the production of this disease in this country. The great 
freedom of thought and action allowed by law ; the spirit of emulation 
and rivalry, so rife among our citizens; the ever acting and changing 
scene of our politics; and, perhaps, more than all other causes com- 
bined, that spirit of speculation that despises the ordinary means of 
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accumulating property—that contemns the regular salutary laws im- 
pressed by God upon the eondition of things—that seeks to crowd 
the events of years into the brief space of moments, and perils often 
the slow accumulations of a life upon the hurried transactions of an 
hour, are some, among the moral causes, that here push the different 
faculties into an unnaturally excessive action—that destroy their har- 
mony of movement, and leave, bereft of its own guidance, the mind 
of the hapless sufferer. These are causes that exist, and must con- 
tinue to, in the very nature of our institutions. They are interwoven 
in the frame-work of all our leading and original plans of policy, and 
are as utterly inseparable from our habits of thought, of feeling, and of 
action, as is the dead stillness of intellectual and moral death from the 
iron grasp of unqualified despotism. 

The constant operation of these causes, followed by effects corre- 
spondingly extensive, loudly requires an examination into the nature 
and forms of mental alienation, with the view of applying to them 
sound and correct legal principles. 

It is a melancholy truth that, until recently, the subject of insanity, 
neither in its causes, nor its curatives, nor the variety of its forms, 
nor the legal principles applicable to them, does not seem to have 
been properly understood. It has been regarded more especially as a 
judgment of God; as beyond the reach of remedies; as an infliction 
that should rightfully exclude its subject from all the privileges of 
social intercourse, and all sympathy with human feelings. In courts 
of justice, the plea of insanity has met with a cold reception. It has 
been there regarded rather as an attempt to escape the merited results 
of crime, than as furnishing a true reason why its consequences 
should not be visited upon its perpetrator. Many, it is to be feared, 
have been the miserable victims who have been doomed to expiate on 
the scaffold the acts, not crimes, which the derangement of their 
faculties has occasioned. 

A brighter era for the insane, however, is fast opening. The last 
fifty years have probably done more for them than all the previous 
experience of the world put together. A new and more rational 
philosophy of mind has inspired more correct views in reference to 
its complex phenomena. It has been made a thing of observation as 
well as a creature of consciousness; and our knowledge of its different 
powers and capacities has been derived both from our feeling them in 
ourselves, and our perceiving their action in others. The funda- 
mental error upon which all the old metaphysicians proceeded, of 
considering mind as a single general power, equally capable of 
efficient action in any direction, has been productive of innumerable 
mischiefs in metaphysics, in morals, in criminal legislation, in medical 
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jurisprudence. Men rarely act right who reason wrong; and the 
erroneous judgments formed of mind and of men; the action of legis- 
lative bodies, in the protection of rights by the punishment of wrongs; 
the strong effort to embody the common sense of mankind in the 
correct application of sound legal principles to aberration of mind, 
have all been so tinctured with that radical error, as to give rise to 
injurious consequences in the action and progress of society and 
civilisation. 

Fortunately we have at last succeeded in discovering in the science 
of mind the elements of a system, definite in its proportions, under- 
standable in its nature, harmonious in its results. ‘The consequences 
attendant upon this discovery, render it of the first importance. Not 
the least amongst these. are the new views men have been led to 
entertain in regard to insanity. Its varied forms of exhibition were 
anomalies for which the old metaphysical systems could never 
account. They were totally inadequate to explain the operations of 
mind in health, much more in disease. Whether the man thought 
and felt, or the idiot simply vegetated, or the maniac raved, were alike 
inexplicable upon those numerous metaphysical systems that substituted 
hypothesis for truth, consciousness for observation, and fancy for fact. 

No one can reasonably expect to comprehend derangement of mind 
without first understanding its healthy, normal action. At the founda- 
tion of every thing mental, whether healthy or diseased, we recognise 
this great truth—that the mind is not a single general power, possess- 
ing, originally, capacities every way equal; but is made up of a great 
number of independent powers and faculties, each being a power, or 
an instrument of thought or of feeling, possessing its own constitution, 
its own specific function, and being independent of every other, except 
as to its modes of operation, and certain mutual and reciprocal rela- 
tions established between all. This truth is of vital importance in 
reference to mental aberration, and to the legal consequences attached 
to it. 

It follows, as a resulting consequence, that each faculty does not 
necessarily manifest itself simultaneously with the others; that each 
may rest or act singly, and, what is of vast importance to medical 
jurisprudence, that each may singly preserve its own proper state of 
health or derangement. 

With the view of understanding aright the divisions introduced into 
the forms of insanity, it is proper to remark that the entire mind, con- 
sisting of intellectual, sentimental, and impulsive powers, is primarily 
divided into two great departments, intellectual and affective or moral ; 
the first including all the faculties that form ideas, and the second all 
those that feel emotions and furnish impulses. 
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The intellectual department is divided into two; the first including 
those faculties that perceive, that furnish facts and premises; the 
second, into those that reflect and reason, that make inferences and 
arrive at conclusions. 

The affective or moral department has a similar division ; the first 
including those faculties that impel, called the propensities; the 
second, those that experience emotions called the sentiments. Those 
included under the division of propensities are, 1, Alimentiveness, 
which gives the instinct of hunger and thirst; 2, Amativeness, pro- 
ducing physical love; 3, Combativeness, inspiring the desire to 
combat; 4, Destructiveness, impelling to destroy; 5, Secretiveness, 
giving birth to cunning and secrecy of movement; 6, Acquisitiveness, 
or the propensity to acquire ; 7, Constructiveness, giving the desire to 
construct; 8, Imitation, producing the propensity to imitate. 

The principal of the sentiments are, Self-esteem, giving the senti- 
ment of self; Attachment, or Adhesiveness, inspiring social friendly 
feelings ; Approbativeness, which experiences pleasure on receiving 
the approval of others; Cautiousness, inspiring fear; Conscientious- 
ness, or the sentiment of right and wrong; Benevolence, giving birth 
to the feeling of general philanthrophy; Veneration, producing the 
sentiment of reverence; Hope, which lights up the future with 
buoyant expectation; Wonder, which delights in the marvellous; 
Wit, originating the mirthful; and Ideality, producing the sentiment 
of the sublime and the beautiful. 

The intellectual faculties are as numerous as are the ultimate results, 
or simple definite elements afforded by external things on a careful 
and searching analysis, each faculty taking cognisance of each result. 
The faculty of Individuality, for example, takes cognisance of indi- 
vidual existences; that of Eventuality, of events; that of Causality, 
of the relation of cause and effect. 

There are certain modes of activity in which some or all the 
faculties have a common action. The intellectual faculties— 

1. Perceive. 

2. Remember what they have perceived. 

3. Conceive or imagine what they have remembered. 

4. Associate what they have perceived and remembered. 

The reflective powers possess judgment; and all the faculties in 
common possess Consciousness, which reveals to themselves their 
own operations. 

Mind, in its healthy state, may well claim for itself much attentive 
consideration. A human being is a spectacle sublime in contempla- 
tion. Tenanting a globe every way adapted to his wants; linked by . 
his physical constitution to the animal tribes, whom he subjects to his 
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dominion, and compels to administer to his necessities ; bound to his 
home and his species by those domestic and social ties that grow with 
his growth, and strengthen with his strength; and connected with 
high orders of intelligence, by those moral and religious bonds in 
which the moral elements of the world are bound together, he stands 
forth, in the perfection of his primitive powers, a glory, a wonder, and 
a marvel. His enquiring spirit has recognised no limits to investiga- 
tion. He has questioned nature in her private work-shop, and 
attempted to wrench from her the secrets of existence under its ten 
thousand modified forms. In the volume of nature and life, he has 
deeply studied the hidden things of death and destiny. 

In its state of aberration, mind presents an object of equally intense 
interest. Whether demented in idiocy, or frensied in madness, it 
claims investigation and legal protection. 

The immediate seat of the disease is in the mind’s organs—the 
brain. We infer this— 

1. Because it is most reasonable in itself. As far as our experience 
extends through living nature, whatever is subject to disease is also 
subject to death. Indeed, death is the natural termination of disease. 
And even if it were not, there is nothing in the death of the body in 
itself calculated to cure a diseas¢d mind; and hence no reason why it 
should not remain equally deranged after, as before, death. 

2. Because it is then in harmony with all other diseased affections. 

3. Because many of the causes producing it act directly on, or 
through the medium of the brain. Idiocy is often congenital, and 
results from defective development of the brain, or it may arise from 
structural derangement. Blows or injuries on the head may be pro- 
ductive of insanity. 

4. Because of many of the physical phenomena attending insanity. 
The increased pulse, the furred tongue, the peculiar cast of counte- 
nance, and the preternatural heat, either of the whole brain or the par- 
ticular organ affected, all indicate physical disease. 

5. Because of the morbid phenomena often discoverable in the 
brains of those who have been afflicted with insanity. Necroscopical 
investigations have often resulted in the discovery of structural changes 
in the brains of the insane. This is more particularly the case when 
the derangement has been the cause of death. 

While the primary seat of the disease is to be found in the material 
organ, yet the symptoms that indicate its existence are chiefly mental; 
and in their exhibitions partake of the nature of the faculty whose 
function is disordered. They consist in the aberration, exaltation, 
suppression, derangement, or perverted action of the primitive powers; 
and are, therefore, as numerons as are the faculties, and as various 
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and diversified as they admit of morbid modes of action in their 
functions. 

In judging of the existence of insanity in any given instance, we 
are to compare the mind alleged to be insane, not with other minds, 
but with itself in its sane state. Where the cautious become daring; 
the timid, bold; the humane, cruel; the peaceful, combative; or 
wherever any marked change becomes obvious, in any of the exhibi- 
tions of mind, a strong inference is furnished of disease in some one 
or more of the organs, and perversion of the corresponding faculties. 
Although this change is a strong proof of aberration, yet it is not 
equally certain that such aberration is always characterised by change. 
That will depend much upon its cause. Where external agents pro- 
duce the disease, such as heat, blows, d&c., we shall be likely to find 
derangement accompanied by change. But a faculty may become 
insane from the intensity of its own action. It may be exercised so 
violently through the medium of a large organ, as finally to push 
itself beyond a healthy state, and thus effect a pathological change in 
the organ. In this case there may be no very obvious change of 
character, except that the faculty or faculties affected, will throw off 
all control, and, becoming irresistible in their action, exhaust in their 
own morbid displays all the phrenic or mental energies. 

Wherever insanity has been defined, it has usually been in refer- 
ence to its mental characteristics. Such definitions fail to throw light 
upon the real nature of the disease. In a medico-legal point of view, 
however, it is important to become acquainted with it as a mental 
disease, with the view of being enabled to jydge of its disabling effect 
on the mind, and how far it should be allowed to exempt its subjects 
from the performance of their duties. It seems difficult to find a 
definition that will cover allits phenomena. It has been defined, in a 
very general manner, to be an aberration of the manifestations of the 
mind from their state of health; but this is too general to convey any 
definite idea. Dr. Spurzheim defines insanity to be an aberration of 
any sensation of intellectual power from the healthy state, without 
being able to distinguish the diseased state; and the aberration of any 
feeling from the state of health, without being able to distinguish it, 
or without the influence of the will on the actions of the’ feeling. In 
other words, the incapacity of distinguishing the diseased functions 
of the mind, and the irresistibility of our actions, constitute insanity. 
This may be true, universally, so far as relates to irresistibility of our 
actions ; but there are undoubted instances where the insane impulse 
to do evil co-existed with the consciousness of the impulse, and of its 
evil tendency. Neither will it cover those forms of mental alienation in 
which there is deficiency, not derangement, in the action of the faculties. 
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Insanity, as related to medical jurisprudence, is a 
disease. When once clearly established, it incapacitates from the 
enforeing of rights, disables from the performance of duties, and 
releases from the fulfilment of obligations. Its divisions and forms. 
should be considered in reference to its legal bearings. 

Its primary divisions are two. In the one, the powers and faculties 
are so defective from weakness, or incoherenee, as to incapacitate. In 
the other, the exalted or perverted action of one or more of them, con- 
stitutes the derangement, and renders the individual irresponsible for 
his actions. In the first division are included idiocy, imbecility, and 
dementia. In the other, the active forms of mania, both intellectual 
and moral, general and partial. 

Idiocy is that condition of mind in which the reflective, and all, or 
a part, of the affective faculties, are either entirely wanting, or possess 
a very slight power of manifestation. It is in most cases congenital, 
and therefore incurable. So uniformly is this the fact, that the 
common law makes a distinction between idiots and lunatics, eon- 
sidering the first as incurable, and the last as likely again to attain the 
possession of reason. 

One uniform characteristic of idiotism is a faulty conformation of 
brain, the organs of mind being either preternaturally small or enor- 
mously large. The convolutions are observed to be less thick, less 
deep, and less numerous, particularly in the anterior lobes. The 
brain is often found of about-the same dimensions with that of a new 
born infant; that is, about one fourth, fifth, or sixth, of the cerebral 
mass of the adult in the full enjoyment of his faculties. The forms 
of idiotic brains are observed to possess about as much variety as. 
those.of adults, Indications of idiocy are also derivable from the 
features, from the unsteady, glaring, objectless eye, thick lips, open 
mouth, and limbs often crooked, or otherwise defectively formed. 
There is ccnsiderable variety exhibited in the power of manifesting 
mind possessed by idiots. They have generally more or less of the 
propensities, particularly the lower ones, such as Amativeness, Secre- 
tiveness, Combativeness, and Destructiveness; sometimes some of 
the sentiments, such as Self-esteem and Approbativeness; and occa- 
sionally is to be found, the power of exercising some of the intellectual 
faculties, particularly those taking cognisance of names, numbers, apd: 
historical facts. Almost all the varieties of idiocy are to be found 
among the Cretins of Switzerland. While some are to be found 
among them whose life is simply automatic, there are others who 
manifest particular faculties, and exhibit a taste for music, draw- 


ing, &c. Some attempt poetry, succeeding, however, in nothing but 
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the rhyme; others may be learnt to read and write, but without any 
adequate conception of their purposes. 

Imbecility is a state or condition of mind above idiocy, but inferior 
to the amount of power ordinarily possessed. It consists in a preter- 
natural deficiency, either in the intellectual faculties or in the senti- 
ments, or in both, coupled frequently with the strong action of one or 
more of the propensities. Imbeciles have some use, although a 
limited one, of speech ; display some indications of intellect, feelings, 
and affections ; the senses appear dull and feeble in receiving impres- 
sions. The power of thought and attention is diminished. They 
exhibit great varieties of character and inclination. Some are change- 
able, others fixed. They seem to lack depth both of feeling and 
reasoning. ‘They have no apprehension of the remoter relations and 
higher purposes of things. ‘They have no settled plan or purpose, 
and no final aim or subject. 

Imbeciles, in regard to their intellectual operations, may very pro- 
perly be divided into two classes. The first will include those who 
are the most defective in bringing their minds to act upon the materials 
furnished; the second, those who experience the most difficulty in 
acquiring the materials on which judgments are based. The first 
arises from a want of reflective power; or, according to Hoffbaner, 
from a lack of intensity in mental action; the last, from a similar 
want of perceptive power, or from lacking the intensity of Hoffbaner. 
The result in both cases is unsoundness of conclusion: in the first, 
because all that should go to form it has not been duly weighed and 
adequately considered ; in the last, because all has not been properly 
perceived or apprehended. 

There are various degrees of imbecility. The first degree is 
characterised by an inability te form a judgment respecting any new 
object, even when the necessary data are furnished, and the question 
is not one possessed of intrinsic difficulty. The same difficulty is not 
experienced in reference to objects long known. 

In the second degree, objects that had been familiar, create more or 
less confusion in the mind. ‘There seems to be a want of power pro- 
perly to discriminate times, places, and accidental circumstances. 

In the third degree, the imbecile is unfitted for all matters that 
require any thing more than the mechanical action of the faculties. 
He ,possesses generally an irritable and suspicious temper, and a 
strong disposition to talk to himself. 

The fourth degree is characterised by a clouded state of the intellect, 
and great irritability of temper. 

The fifth degree borders directly on idiocy. There is a nullity of 
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intelligence, indifference to objects, and inability even to be affected 
by passion. Imbeciles, whatever be the class to which they properly 
belong, are incompetent to judge and decide correctly when it becomes 
necessary to weigh opposing motives. They cannot carry the action 
of their minds beyond the circle of objects with which they are 
habitually surrounded. Some are incapable of embracing more than 
a single idea at a time, which they must dismiss before they can pass 
to the consideration of another. Many can never arrive to the com- 
prehension of complex ideas. They have very improper motives of 
property, of laws, society, government, and justice. ‘The lower pro- 
pensities, having little to restrain them, often possess relatively greater 
activity than other mental faculties. Hence many are inclined to 
incendiarism, to destroying life, to stealing, and to indulging in loose 
and vicious conduct. Many more of these than we are aware of, fall 
into the hands of justice, and are punished they know not why. 

One rather remarkable feature in imbecility should be particularly 
taken notice of, and that is, the fact that its manifestation is more in 
the conduct than the conversation. The latter, if confined, as con- 
versation generally is, to familiar every-day topics, may give rise tc 
no suspicion of imbecility, because the common perceptive faculties, 
if very moderate in strength, will be enabled, with even a small 
language, to embody and present conceptions of common objects in a 
correct and unexceptionable manner. But when an act is required to 
be done, which does, or should, represent the joint action of all the 
faculties, if a deficiency exist, it cannot well avoid being made 
apparent. 

The exhibition of imbecility is, in many respects, very similar to 
that of childhood. There is in both the same frivolity of pursuit; the 
same fondness for, and stress upon, trifles; the same general inertness 
of mind, paucity of ideas, shyness, timidity, submission to control, 
and acquiescence under influence. 

The conflicting testimony of witnesses, in regard to the existence 
or degree of imbecility possessed in any given case, arises, in most 
instances, from the varying opportunities of observation, coupled with 
the erroneous assumption that the mind is a single general power, 
possessing originally equal capacities. One has been favoured with 
the exhibition of faculties comparatively sound, and hence infers the 
sanity of the individual. Another has been only in a situation to 
witness the display of faculties that are weak or perverted, and hence 
judges the same person to be an imbecile. In this manner, the most 
opposite and conflicting statements are often obtained from different, 
honest and intelligent witnesses. 





ARTICLE VI. 


CAN THE FUNCTIONS OF ORGANIC MATTER BE ASCERTAINED FROM ITS 
STRUCTURE ? 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
Sir,— 

Though, since Jeffrey surrendered up his pen, and retired from 
the field, under the mortification and despair of a vanquished chieftain, 
but little of talent, argument, or any other form of intellectual resource, 
has been brought by anti-phrenologists against our science, there has 
been manifested by them no lack of cunning, stratagem, and delusive 
expedient, And to operate on the “million” toward whom their 
efforts are directed, the latter instruments are far the most powerful, 
efficient, and dangerous. The reason is plain. By the discerning 
and intellectual, trickery can be detected, exposed, and rendered 
harmless ; but it seduces the uninformed into all kinds of delusion. 

One of the most common, plausible, and disgraceful expedients to 
deceive, as respects phrenology, is made up of anatomical and physio- 
logical pretension. Plausible, however, as it is, and often effectual in 
its-action on the minds of the multitude, in the view of those who are 
competently informed, it is a fallacy as shallow, and as easily unmasked 
and overthrown, as any that can be imagined. It is the pretence 
avowed by many anti-phrenologists of being able to disclose phy- 
siology by anatomy—of being able, I mean, to detect the function of 
a portion of organised matter, by its anatomical structure. The 
following extract from Dr. Sewall’s ‘‘ Lectures,” will exemplify my 
meaning :— 

‘In pursuing the investigation,” says he, ‘1 shall enquire, 

“1, How far phrenology is sustained by the structure and organi- 
sation of the brain.” 

In this sentence, the purport of the writer evidently is, to palm on 
those who know no better, the belief that he can detect and commu- 
nicate to others the functions or modes of action of the living brain, by 
an examination of its organic “structure’”’ when dead. And Professor 
M‘Dowell, of Cincinnati, makes the same pretension in his verbal 
attacks on phrenology. He has not yet ventured to commit his dis- 
courses on the subject to the press, though publicly challenged to do 
so. Other anti-phrenological combatants have attempted to sustain 
themselves by the same stratagem. 

Is this pretension of Dr. Sewall, Dr. M’Dowell, and others, true? 
Can either, or all of them—can the united intellect and exertion of all 
the anatomists and physiologists now living, or that have ever lived, 
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discover and announce the function of the brain, by any examination 
of its organic structure they can possibly make? No, they cannot— 
they know that they cannot; else is their ignorance of anatomy and 
physiology consummate, as far as the point in question is concerned— 
or they are enthralled by a delusion that might well be called madness. 

Though this topic has already, on sundry occasions, been noticed 
in a manner sufficiently satisfactory to qualified judges, it has not yet, 
as far as I am informed, been fully discussed as an isolated question. 
It has been considered only in the light of an appendage to some 
other more prominent subject. The consequence is, that it has not 
been brought out in full relief, and has therefore failed to make on the 
public mind the impression it might have made, if treated by itself. 
Instead of thorough conviction, it has probably produced nothing 
beyond supposition. It is under such view of the matter that I pur- 
pose making it the subject of a few remarks in this communication. 

The function of the brain, like the function of every other form of 
living organised matter, can be ascertained only in one of two ways; 
by observation, or by learning from its structure its modus agendi. 
For the attainment of such knowledge, no third channel is open to us. 
Nor does any difficulty exist in determining which of these. two 
modes is preferable—I should rather say, alone practicable. 

All enlightened and substantial physiologists (and they constitute 
the only competent judges) prefer the former mode, convinced of the 
utter impracticability of the latter, which they therefore leave to the 
adoption of the uninformed, the misinformed, and the visionary—to 
such anti-phrenologists as Dr. Sewall and Dr. M‘Dowell—perfectly 
satisfied that by men of that caste alone will it ever be adopted. And 
by those gentlemen it is adopted, and constitutes one of their main 
arguments (I beg pardon of all enlightened physiologists for applying 
so solid and respectable a term to so flimsy an expedient)—it con- 
stitutes, I say, one of those gentlemen’s main arguments against 
phrenology. They assert that they can disclose the function of the 
brain (in other words, its modus agendi) from its ‘structure and 
organisation.” I, on the contrary, in concurrence with al] anatomisis 
and physiologists of any distinction, assert that they cannot. And 
thus the question between us is at issue. Nor does the matter end 
here. 

I further pronounce Drs. Sewall and M‘Dowell so ignorant of the 
works of nature, that they cannot tell, from its structure and organisa- 
tion, the function or modus agendi of the simplest form of living 
matter. Let them try their skill on a seed or a nut, to which they 
are strangers—respecting which they have previously learned nothing 
from observation, reading, or report. Will they be able to tell, from 
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an examination of its organic structure, how it will grow, and what 
sort of vegetable it will produce? Boundless as is their confidence 
in their penetration and sagacity, they will not so far expose their 
conceit and folly, as to hazard to this question an affirmative answer. 
Or, from an anatomical or physiological examination of a strange 
plant, can they predict what kind of blossom and fruit it will bear? 
No, they cannot; nor will they pretend to such foresight. To make 
a trial of their skill on the animal kingdom : 

Can they tell us, from its structure and organisation, why a polypus 
feeds and acts in all respects like a polypus, a star-fish like a star-fish, 
a crab like a crab, a booby like a booby, or even a goose like a goose? 
They will not pretend to such profundity of insight. ‘To come up to 
the system of man, with which they ought to be better acquainted: 

Can they predict, from its organic structure, why one human nerve 
subserves sensation, and another, motion? or why one sensitive nerve 
is tributary alone to vision, another to hearing, a third to taste, a fourth 
to smell, and a fifth to touch? To no knowledge of the kind will they 
pretend. Can they tell, from their organic structure, why a muscle 
only contracts and relaxes, a gland secretes, or the lungs arterialise 
and vitalise the blood? why, from the same kind of blood, one gland 
secretes saliva, another, urine, a third, pancreatic juice? why the 
liver alone secretes bile from venous blood? and why the stomach 
alone can convert food into chyme? Nothing of all this can they 
do; nor do they pretend to it. Yet do they affect to discover, from 
its “structure and organisation,” whether the brain, the most delicate 
and complicated portion of the system, can subserve the purposes 
of phrenology. Whether one compartment of it be the seat \of 
animality, a second, of the moral and religious sentiments, and a 
third, of the operation and display of the intellect. After a grave 
and affectedly wise examination of its structure, they proclaim one 
portion of brain unfit to be the organ of Benevolence, another, of 
Veneration, a third, of Conscienti » a fourth, of Firmness, 
a fifth, of Hope, a sixth and a seventh, of Wonder and Ideality ; and 
in the same spirit do they deny the functions of all the other organs, 
merely because their structure does not please them. Thus do they 
presumptuously attempt to decide on that which is known to the 
Deity alone. For as he alone is the Creator of living organised 
matter, to him alone are the forms of action, from an acquaintance 
with their structure, of the different kinds of organisation known. 

Drs. Sewall and M‘Dowell are understood to admit the brain, as an 
integral mass, to be the organ of the mind—the whole brain of the 
whole mind—but deny its different portions to be the special organs 
of the different faculties of the mind. 
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For this admission, as intelligent men, they must have a reason— 
certainly they ought to have one. What is that reason, and whence 
is it derived? Have they discovered the entire brain to be the organ 
of the entire mind, from an examination of its structure? or are they 
indebted for the discovery to observation alone? To the latter source 
unquestionably do they owe their information. In truth, to the former 
they have never applied, nor even dreamt of seriously applying for the 
discovery alluded to. Stronger still. They are utterly unprepared 
for an investigation so delicate and intrinsic, and involving such a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy and physiology. Of such want of 
preparedness, moreover, they are themselves conscious. They know, 
and if interrogated by an individual sufficiently enlightened in medical 
sciencet will not deny, that they are destitute of every element of fit- 
ness for an enquiry demanding such an amount of science—an amount 
to which neither Bichat, Cuvier, nor any other human being, ever 
made pretence—conceifed and boastful anti-phrenologists excepted. 
And to whom do they make their boast? To the high-gifted and 
enlightened of the land, who are competently informed in anatomy 
and physiology? Far from it. With that class of individuals they 
have neither intercourse nor companionship. Their boast is intended 
only for those individuals who have no knowledge of the subject 
boasted of, and whose ignorance of it they are anxious to perpetuate. 
For their object is, not to spread abroad the light, and freedom, and 
vigour of knowledge, but the darkness, debility, and thraldom of the 
uncultivated and deluded mind—uncultivated, I mean, as relates to 
the true principles of mental philosophy. Into their reasons for the 
pursuit of a course so exceptionable, I shall not enquire. For that 
they must account before a higher and more unerring tribunal than 
any to which I can to summon them. 

In conclusion: for Drs. Sewall and M‘Dowell, or any other vain 
and boastful anti-phrenologist, to assert that they can tell, by an 
examination of the structure of the brain, whether it is fitted for the 
purposes of phrenology, is an arrogant and presumptuous assumption 
of knowledge, which, in the present state of science, no mortal is 
privileged to claim. [J« is a daring invasion of the province of the 
Most Hicu, who alonc, as already stated, is the author of living 
organised matter, and who alone knows, from its structure, the pecu- 
liar suitability of given forms of it for the performance of given kinds 
of action. Unite the entire wisdom and sagacity of all the anti- 
phrenologists on earth, and they will not, in the lump, be able to 
decide, on the ground of mere organic structure, whether muscle, 
gland, membrane, or brain, is best fitted to serve as the organ of the 
mind—or whether either of them is suited to so important a purpose. 
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The design and modes of action of all living organised matter, we 
learn, I repeat, from observation alone. Through that channel only 
we learn that the eye and its appendages are intended and organised 
for the purpose of vision, the ear for hearing, the tongue and nostrils 
for tasting and smelling, the stomach for digesting food, the lungs for 
arterialising the blood, and the heart and blood-vessels for the circula- 
tion of that fluid throughout the body. Tosuch an extent is this true, 
that, without observation, the vital economy of our own systems 
would be as utterly unknown to us, as is that of the beings who 
inhabit the sun, or any other orb within the scope of the universe. 

If the sentiments contained in this article are trae—and the entire 
clan of anti-phrenologists is challenged to refute or even to question 
them—how indignant and blighting is the sentiment of reprobation 
that should be directed against those writers and declaimers, who 
falsely profess to disclose the functions of the brain, by an examina- 
tion and analysis of its organic structure! Amidst all the charlatanical 
pretensions and quaekery of the age, no form of imposture is more 
flagrant than this, or should more certainly cover its professors with 
irretrievable disgrace ! 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuartes CALDWELL. 

Louisville, Ky., August 10th, 1839. 
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Mr. Webster in London.—Extract from a letter to the editor of the 
New York Mirror, from a London correspondent.—* Were you to ask 
me who was the greatest lion now in London, I should say, unhesi- 
tatingly, Daniel Webster. He-is féted and dined: without intermission. 
Artists are besetting him to sit for his picture, and phrenologists are 
crowding to get a sight of his wonderful cerebral developments. Web- 
ster is one of those men who carry the stamp of greatness unequivocally 
upon their brows. No one can see him and doubt his intellectual pre- 
eminence. 


Letter to Dr. Sewall on the Merits of Phrenology.—The following 
amusing and singular letter, which rts tocome from the Emperor 
of China, appeared in the New York Evening Post, September 6th. It 
requires no comments on our part to explain its design and application. 
Those of our readers who have seen the second edition of Dr. Sewall’s 
Lectures, and the commendatory letters attached to it, or have read the 
review of the same in the preceding number of the Phrenological Journal, 
cannot misunderstand the meaning of this letter. We copy it entire, 
with a few prefatory remarks, whieh accompanied it in the Post. 

“Since the second edition of Dr. Sewall’s work, ‘ Errors of Phrenology 
Exposed,’ was published, the following letter has been received. Jt came 
too late to be printed along with the letters of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
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Dr. Ruel Keith, and other distinguished men, prefixed to the volume 
itself. The Evening Post is, therefore, requested to give it a place in its 
columns. It is proper to observe that, in the Chinese language, the word 
‘Barbarian,’ which occurs frequently in the letter, has a signification 
very much resembling the word ‘foreigner’ in English. All who are 
not subjects of the Celestial Empire are ‘Barbarians,’ in the court lan- 
guage of China; and the term is not intended to be offensively applied. 


“ We, Wuanc-Ho-Camna, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Cousin of the 
Stars, Grandfather to the Comets and Meteors, Supreme Ruler of the 
Celestial Empire, and only Fouatain of Universal: Truth, to the learned 
Barbarian Thomas Sewall, M. D., Professor of Fasten She Physiology 
io the city of Washington, District of Columbia, in the United States of 
America, greeting: 

“Thou hast done well, oh learned Barbarian, to lay at our feet thy 
production entitled ‘An Examination of Phrenology, in two Lectures;’ 
for we are the fountain of all science. Thou askest our judgment on 
thy grand proposition, ‘ the brain isa unit. We condescend to inform 
thee that we have never enquired into the dark mysteries of the human 
skull, but in virtue of our high relationship to the Sun and Moon, it 
belongs to us to know all things without study ; and also, in matters 
recondite and strange, to j dge infallible judgment even without know- 
ledge. Learn, then, that in the Celestial Empire, men distinguished for 
their stupendous wisdom have no brains at all. It is only in the desolate 
outskirts of the universe, in regions far removed from the dazzling glories 
of the Celestial Kingdom, that brains are known to exist; and there they 
darken the sublime and immaterial spirit. We, and our treasurers and 
sub-treasurers ; our postmasters and collectors ; our mandarins and judges, 
district and supreme, men of surpassing wisdom ; our wives and coneu- 
bines, and the ten thousand millions of subjects who live on the breath 
of our Celestial nostrils, are all brainless. Hence the greatness and 
glory of the Celestial Empire. Know, then, that the great son of science, 
Confucius, before whom all barbarian sages are ignorant as unborn babe 
hath written ‘a hen’s head to a wise a big head to a fool; smal 
heads shall be exalted, because they are light; large heads shall be 
abased, because they are heavy and full of brains.’ In the Empire which 
encircles the Universe, and is endless as time, we cut off all heads that 
are large, because they are troublesome. Hence our everlasting peace. 

“But oh, most learned Barbarian, we chide the presumption of thy 
friends. Know that it belongs to us alone, in yirtue of our high preroga- 
tive, to judge infallible judgment without knowledge. To Barbarians 
this is not vouchsafed, yet a certain Barbarian, who, in thy pages, indi- 
cates his existence by the hieroglyphic marks, ‘J. Q. Adams,’ speaketh 
as one possessing wisdom, concerning the uses of the brain ; nevertheless 
this barbarian saith, ‘I have never been able to prevail on myself to think 
of it, as a serious speculation.’ We, the great Wang-Ho- bing rebuke 
the barbarian Adams. It belongs to us atone to judge infalli le judg- 
ment without knowledge. 

“We rebuke, also, the Barbarian whose marks. are ‘ John’ M‘Lean,’ 
who useth these words: ‘Iam, in a great measure, unacquainted with 
the anatomy of the parts involved in the question; but I have always 
supposed that there was a tenancy in common in the brain.’ e 
known to this Barbarian that he insults our Celestial Majesty by his 

resumption, and surely in his brain wisdom has no tenancy. It 

longeth to the brother of the sun and moon alone, to judge righteous 
judgment without knowledge. Thou stylest this Barharian, ‘Judge of 
the Depress Court of the United States.” Truly hath the heaven-eyed 
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Confucius written, ‘Darkness envelopeth the Barbarian.’ How other- 
wise could a Barbarian Judge gen to judge without knowledge. 

“We rebuke, also, those who are known among Barbarians by the 
hierogly phic marks, ‘John Sargeant,’ ‘H. L. Pinckney,’ ‘8, Chapin,’ 
‘Justin Edwards, ‘Moses Stewart,’ and ‘Ruel Keith.’ Touching the 
brain, they have all usurped the Celestial prerogative, which belongs to 
us rte have — to judge infallible judgment without 
knowledge. Verily, Barbarian brains obscure wisdom and engender 
presumption. 

“We commend the Barbarian whose marks are ‘Daniel Webster.’ 
He judgeth cautious judgment, as behoveth all Barbarians. He saith 
‘Of the value of the physical and anatomical facts which you state, i 
am no competent judge; but if your premises be well founded, the argu- 
ment is conclusive.’ Our great interpreter of the Barbarian tongues, 
Hungi-Fuski-Chang, read to us lately, forth of a Barbarian book, these 
words—‘ A second Daniel come to judgment.’ We condescend to greet 
this ‘second Daniel. His wisdom is worthy of a mandarin of the 
Celestial Empire. ‘If the brain be good for nothing, then good for 
nothing is the brain!!’ Has not this Barbarian read the pages of the 
sublime Confucius? Only from the deep fountains of his inspired 
volumes could such discreet wisdom penetrate the mind of a Barbarian, 
obscured by a brain. 

“We instruct our interpreter, Hungi-Fuski-Chang, to render this our 
epistle into thy Barbarian speech, lest our Celestial wisdom, radiating 
with too intense a brightness, should extinguish thy feeble and Barbarian 
mind, clouded by that ‘unit’ styled by thee a brain. 

“Given at our Palace of the Moon, in the year of the Celestial 


’ 


Empire, the seven hundred and fifty-fourth thousand ; and of our reign, 


the 399th year. 
“ (Signed, ) WHANG-HO-CHING. 
Seal of the 
cr FIGURE. > 
A large man, with a small head, 
sitting on a white cloud, the sun 
eaeery ry . ht arm, ~y moon . 
neath his left, a tiara of comets : 
around his head, and a firmament > (Signed) FUM, Chancellor, 
of stars beneath his feét. His 
a is radiant with — 
complacency, good-nature, an 
\eaichaeas” , i 
Celestial Empire. 
“ A correct translation. (Signed) 
“ HUNGI-FUSKI-CHANG, 
“ Interpreter of the Barbarian tongues.” 


Mr. George Combe, we learn, was to commence a course of lectures 
on phrenology in Hartford, Ct., September 27th. 

We understand that Rev. J. A. Warne is to commence an extended 
course of lectures on phrenology in this city, October 4th. 

Mr. 8. Colman, of New Y is about issuing from the press, Mr. 
Combe’s lectures, as reported by Mr. A. Boardman. 

Our next number will contain articles from Professor Caldwell, A. 
Dean, Esq., President Shannon, and others. Several miscellaneous 
notices are necessarily deferred. 











